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Executive Innovation. 


In a Government like ours, where the func- 
tions and duties of every part are strictly de- 
fined by law, and by custom or tradition hav- 
ing the force of law, any important change in 

f the method of administration must be regarded 
with suspicion. In the guardianship of our 
institutions we are, as it were, always under 
arms. We shall do wrong if we do not chal- | 
lenge every stranger. If he be a friend, no | 
harm is done, but if he prove a foe in disguise, | 
the sooner he is hustled beyond our frontier | 
the better. Itis on this principle that we have 


an unfriendly feeling toward a new feature that | f 


appears in the Washington correspondence of 
the daily papers, namely, Cabinet debates. If | | 
Mr. Johnson and his heads of departments had | | 
resolved themselves into a Constitutional Con- 
vention, or a Social Science meeting, nothing 
could be more formally cut and dried than the 
reports ot their proceedings. We are treated 
to the names of the members present, the sub- 
ject of the debates, the views expressed, the 
result of the voting, and its announcement by 
the Chairman, the President himself. The 
novelty of this curious and unusual insight 
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THE CELEBRATION AT ARLINGTON, MASS,—THE RECEPTION OF GOV. BULLOCK AND INVITED GUESTS AT THE BOUNDARY LINE OF ARLINGTON 


THE REGATTA ON ARLINGTON LAKE, MASS., BETWEEN THE JUNIOR AND FRESHMEN CREWS OF 
HABVARD COLLEGE, JUNE 17TH. 


| into the secrets of the happy family in Wash- 
| ington blinds us at first to its real import, bu t 

it 1s of too great importance to be dismissed 
| without a close examination as to its imme- 
diate design and possible consequences.* 

The Executive of the Government is in his 
relation to the people a unit. He cannot 
share his responsibility with others, and 
though, like any other man, he may seek 
counsel and advice, he, and he alone, is 
answerable for the mode in which the laws 
passed by Congress are carried out. In this 
respect our Administration differs essentially 
trom the Constitutional Government of Great 
Britain. There, the head of the Government, 
| the Queen, has no responsibility. Her Cabi- 
net alone is answerable to the people for the 

conduct of affairs. They have seats in Parlia- 
ment, and can there explain and defend their 
acts, and if they are disapproved, Parliament 
obliges them to resign. That the Sovereign 
should retain a Cabinet after an adverse vote 
| of Parliament, confirmed by new elections, has 
| been unknown in this generation, and should 
it ever occur, the ultimate power possessed by 
Parliament lies in their right to refuse to vote 
| supplies to carry on a Government which can- 
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AND CAMBRIDGE, BY THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGE- 


MENTS, ON MONDAY, JUNE 17TH.—¥FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, THOMAS HOGAN.—SEE PAGE 246, 
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not command a majority of supporters. With 
us, on the contrary, the Oabinet is simply 4 
name for the heads of the various departments. 
tts members do not, and by law cannot, sit in 
Congress. They are not put on their detense. 
‘They cannot be questioned as to their conduct. 
They are responsible only to the President, 
aud to the President alone Congress looxs for 
proper administration of our domestic and 
foreign affairs. 

Such being the theory of our Government, 
what are we to think of public Cabinet debates ? 
The practical meaning is, that we are allowed 
access to the mode in which the President 
makes up his mind. Mr. Johnson, in fact, is 
thinking aloud. We have permission to see 
how certain results are arrived at; how he 
tempers political antipathies with prudent fore- 
thought; when his sagacity anticipates disas- 
ter; when his firmness hardens into obstinacy; 
and his love of country degenerates into pride 
of a party triumph. But, really, all that the 
people are concerned with is the end of the 
cogitations of their President. If he let us 
know how and why he arrives at certain con- 
clusions, he may gratify the curiosity some 
persons feel as to the secret springs of the 
actions of those in places of high trust, but 
beyond this, nothing more. Not one single 
iota of his own responsibility can he shift to 
the shoulders of others; he cannot allege in 
his defense, supposing he is called on for one, 
that Mr. Seward, Mr. Randall, or Mr. Stanton 
said and advised this, that, or the other; and 

‘if he cannot shelter himself behind the coun- 
sel of others, of what use is it, we may ask, 
thus ostentatiously to parade their counsel ? 

Besides, what is the meaning of the majority 
of the Cabinet? Does Mr. Johnson mean to 
Set up the opinions of the majority of his own 
adherents and appointees agaiust what he can- 
not but know is the opinion of the majority of 
Congress? Evenif his Cabinet were unanim- 
ous in his favor, what is that to us any more 
than if they were unanimous against him ? 
The country has nothing more to do with the 
opinions of an irresponsible body of council- 
ors than they have to do with the different 
members of the President’s own body; and we 
submit that Mr. Stanton’s dictum would be no 
better excuse for an illegal act than a severe 
attack of lumbago or toothache would be. 

We can understand and appreciate Mr. John- 
son’s anxiety to do what is right and politic in 
regard to the application of the Reconstruc- 
tion measures ordained by Congress. Of course 
the Cabinet must have consented that their 
deliberations should be made public, and they 
may think it right thus to testify their approval 
of the President’s plans; but we are unable to 
see that these will gain thereby any additional 
favor with Congress or the people at large. 
We view this attempt to divide a strictly per- 
sonal responsibility with a body of advisers 
which has no locus standi before the Constitu- 
tion as a dangerous precedent both for the 
President and his friends. The gain or loss of 
popular favor to these latter is altogther out of 
proportion to the parts they perform; and if 
they had desired to throw ridicule over the 
doctrine that majorities rule, they could not 
have chosen an occasion where its inapplica- 
bility was more apparent. 
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NOTICE. 

Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Franx LEsiie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








Special Notice. 

Wirn No. 601 of Franz Lesuim’s It10s- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THADDEUS 
Stevens, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
Paris, being No. 2 of the series. In No. 609 is a tull- 
lengta portrait of Masor-GENERAL SHERMAN. 





Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami’'y paper. With No. 105 of Franx Lesiir’s 
Curmney CorNER each purchaser will receive a new and 
elegant Gift Plate, eugraved by Linton for the Cum- 
NEY CORNER, in the highest style of art, entitled 
“AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown. In the same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the Cammney CoRNER, 
is begun a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer as a 
premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Carmney Cor- 


NEB a $55 Famity Szwine-MacHInes. 











Demoralizing Laws. 


‘‘ Wuisxr is new selling in the open market 
at one dollar and thirty centsa gallon. The 


excise duty is two dollars a gallon, and the 


expense of manufacture is eighty cents. From 
this it is quite certain that no distillery can be 
run without defrauding the Government.” This 
statement, made on official authority in one of 
the courts a few days ago, is pregnant with the 
gravest consequences, a few of which it may 
be worth while to consider. It is very certain 
that since the present revenue tax was levied 
the production of whisky has not diminished. 
It follows, therefore, that what was once an 
honest trade—that is, a trade carried on with- 
out fraud or concealment—is now dishonest, 
because every one engaged in it must be ruined 
if he does not cheat the Government. There 
is no possibility of evading the conclusion that 
the imposition of an enormous tax, instead of 
bringing in the amount of revenue expected, 
works chiefly as a premium on crime, The 
whole history of Fiscal laws proves above all 
other things, that where heavy gains can be 
made by evading any set of laws, no vigor of 
officials can secure their enforcement. The 
love of money is pitted against professional 
zeal, stimulated it may be by the hope of re- 
ward in cases of detection, and the wit and 
cunning of the illicit distiller have proved 
themselves always more than a match for the 
vigilance of the exciseman. The distillers are 
the most numerous. If one trick fails or is 
discovered, their ingenuity is always on the 
rack to invent new ones. In an immense area 
of country like this, if driven from one locality, 
they find security in another, and the phase of 
Irish low life which bas formed the theme of 
so many stories is repeated here on a grander 
scale. Where one illicit still was at work in 
the bogs of the ‘Ould Country,” there are 
hundreds now erected in the forests and on the 
mountain-sides of the new. The adventures 
attending such violations of the laws have not 
yet come into the domain of the novelist, but 
we may be sure that the day of our Maria 
Edgeworths is not far off. 

It it were merely a question of loss of money 
to the Government, we might look on these 
evasions of its laws—undoubtedly fraudulent 
though they be—without the stern condemna- 
tion that must attach to positive crime. Before 
the war, distilling spirits was as honorable a 
trade as any other. The only possible stigma 
that can now attach to it is, that to carry it on, 
Government supervision must be eluded, and 
as there were many men in the business to 
whom the idea of the slightest taint of fraud 
was intolerable, all such have been obliged to 
relinquish it. Still, there is no doubt that to 
a large majority of minds the question of pay- 
ing this impost resolves itself into whether the 
excise officers or themselves are the more clever. 
A natural instinct shows that a pursuit which 
was innocent enough five years ago cannot be 
very criminal now, or if criminal, it is only so 
up to certain damages measured by dollars 
and cents, which they are willing to pay if the 
excisemen are sharper than they. ‘he inter- 
est of the public is almost akin to that taken 
in a good race, or in the struggle between the 
hunters and the hunted, where the advantages 
of numbers, of cunning and of audacity are 
with the latter. This trade of illicit distilla- 
tion stands in the same category as smuggling. 
Of course we must condemn it; it is very 
wrong, very immoral, and all that sort of thing, 
but somehow or other, in spite of our better 
judgment, our feelings are rather in favor of 
the pursued than of the pursuers, of the weak 
than of the strong, of the people, in fact, 
against that new institution, the, tax-gatherer. 

We must acknowledge, however, to ourselves 
that this state of morality is anything but 
healthy, and it is in the laxity of the moral 
feelings, engendered and fostered by the im- 
position of excessive high tariffs, that we see 
the chief evils of the system. If the revenue 
were proportionably increased by such rates, 
we might, oppressive as they be, acquiesce 
in their necessity. But it is notorious that 
even one-tenth part of the revenue that 
ought to be collected is not, and cannot 
be, and therefore in .every point of view 
the making of such laws is a fatal mistake. It 
is unwise to accustom people to a lax adminis- 
tration of the law, and still more foolish to 
pass laws which either cannot be enforced or 
by their nature enlist the strongest possible 
motives for their evasion. ‘Lhe general tone 
of moral sentiment is lowered by such legisla- 
tion. Familiarity with fraud in one shape, 
leads to its toleration in others. The decline 
of public virtue may be slow, its progress al- 
most imperceptible, but it is none the less 
sure, and there are already indications, in the 
increasing prevalence of crimes of all kinds, 
that we are not the people that we once were. 

We are quite certain that the mission 
of Mr. Wells to Great Britain to observe the 
workings of the internal revenue system there 
will be attended with the happiest results if 
Congress will adopt the views he will lay be- 
fore them. He will have learned from the 
long fiscal experience of a Government con- 
ducted at one time on the same principles that 
ours now is, and afterward on a more rational 
system, that high duties mean low revenues, 
atid that they involve besides an increase of 
crime against porsons, and a general low tone 





of morality among the people; that low duties 





ate the true sources of large revenues, be- 
cause they allow full scope for honest indus- 
try; and moreover, as it is not worth any one’s 
while to escape a moderate impost, the cost of 
an elaborate system of artifice and fraud, which 
had ultimately to be paid by the consumer, is 
saved to the country. The same principles 
that should rule the Internal Revenue, apply 
also to the Tariff; and we only fear that 
as that principle is the abolition of the Pro- 
tective system, the present Congress will not 
adopt it. That it will ultimately come to be a 
cardinal point of our policy, we have no reason 
to doubt, but in the meantime we may have to 
make many more mortifying confessions to 
the world than that our Government is so 
weak, so deplorably inefficient, that although 
the tax on spirits is two dollars a gallon, any 
quantity can be bought in the open market at 
one dollar and thirty cents. 








Stamps. 


We have received a circular, in common 
with many thousand others, we suppose, from 
the leading Government bankers of this city, 
Jay Cooke & Co., announcing that they have 
added a retail Internal Revenue Stamp De- 
partment to their other business, and they are 
prepared to allow a discount of four to five 
per cent. on all purchases from twenty dollars 
upward. It is very nice indeed to know that 
the profession of a banker is not incompatible 
with petty sales of two cent stamps, and that 
like an elephant’s trunk, which can do every- 
thing from tearing down a tree to picking up a 
pin, it can include every department of Gov- 
ernment business, from floating a loan of hun- 
dreds of millions, and proving our debt a 
blessing in disguise, to retailing its revenue 
stamps. There is however another stamp de- 
partment which we could wish the distin- 
guished loyalty of the House had led them to 
engage in, and that is, postage stamps. We 
are well aware, of course, of the absolute 
separation of the two Government depart- 
ments of Internal and Postal Revenue, but do 
not believe that an influence which is all-power 
ful in the one is, or can be, disregarded in 
the other. 

It would be very pleasant, therefore, to find 
this influence exerted for the benefit of the 
public in the manner we shall indicate. 
Among the minor afflictions of life, there are 
few more grievous than being in want of a 
postage stamp when you want to post a letter. 
You may travel for a mile in any direction 
away from the strict business part of the city 
without finding any shop where you can buy 
one. You will meet with scores of places where 
revenue stamps are for sale, but scarcely one 
where a postage stamp can be procured, and 
those who at one time were in the habit of 
keeping such stamps for the convenience of 
their customers have gradually ceased doing 
so. The plain reason is, that sellers of rev- 
enue stamps are allowed a discount by the 
Department on their purchases, so that they 
can make a profiton their re-sales, while the 
Post Offige will make no such rebate or allow- 
ance. Those who time and time again have 
been obliged to wait in line with fifty people 
ahead in a wet, miserable alleyway at the 
General Post Office in order to procure a single 
postage stamp, can best tell how great a trial 
of one’s patience such a system, or want of 
system rather, is. In half a dozen shops out- 
side the Office you can buy revenue stamps, 
but no one will sell a postage stamp, simply 
because he can make nothing by it. 

It is not so in other countries. In London, 
where the system is carried almost to perfec- 
tion, postage stamps are sold everywhere. Not 
only every chemist’s shop has them on sale, 
but every retail dealer is willing to attract 
customers and to add to his profits by selling 
postage stamps, on which the Government al- 
lows a handsome discount. As a measure of 
public justice such facilities are due to the 
public. If the Government takes the carrying 
of letters under its charge, and insists that the 
postage shall be prepaid, it is bound to see 
that the facilities of prepayment are within 
the reach of every one. If the business were 
thrown open to the public, this would be the 
first point on which the Government would be 
beaten out of the field, and it is lending a 
strong weapon to those—and they are many— 
who contend that letter-carrying is beyond the 
proper functions of Government, to show that 
their conduct of it is inferior to what a private 
company’s would be. 

We are not prepared to say what discount on 
sales of postage stamps to dealers is allowed 
by the British office, but seeing that five per 
cent. secures here a very wide distribution of 
revenue stamps, we presume the same rate of 
discount would place postage stamps equally 
within easy reach of the public. We know 
what deaf ears the department turns to mere 
newspaper remonstrances, but now that the 
pet bankers of the Government are going into 
the stamp-selling business, let us hope that 
their personal representations of what would 
be alike profitable to themselves, and only a 
measure of justice to tthe letter-writing public, 
will avail to procure .@ much needed reform in 


the present niggardly distribution of postage 
stamps. It would not be <tifficult to show 
that a national post office isa national bless. 
ing, if only everybody could usé it without 
being put to great inconvenience «0d 106s of 
time. 








Mr. Bancroft’s Hegira. 

Ir anybody be ignorant of the reasons why 
the writers of contemporary memoirs have been 
in the habit of forbidding the publication of 
their writings till several years after their 
deaths, when the actors in the scenes they 
commemorate would in all probability have 
passed away, he has only to look at the fate of’ 
Mr. Bancroft. For, if an impartial historian 
may not, as the results of his researches, tear 
away the vail from hypocrisy, or demolish un- 
deserved reputations, without the badgering 
this amiable gentleman has experienced, what 
fate would be dealt to those who were known 
to have recorded as to the living the verdicts 
usually passed only on the dead? ; Yet it is 
amusing and not wholly uninstructive to wit- 
ness the zeal with which the descendants of 
those whose grandfathers or great-grandfathers 
are proved not to have been the spotless char- 
acters a grateful posterity had supposed them 
rush to their defense. In the first place, it is 
very nice to be able to advertise to the world that 
you hada gread-grandfather and know all about 
him. In spite of our democratic principles, 
pride of descent will crop out occasionally and 
display itself, sometimes in print, sometimes 
on coach panels, And them to have it thrown 
in your teeth that your immraculate progenitor, 
while zealously serving Washington, had a 
British protection in his pocket! It is too bad 
that these cherished illusions should be torn 
away. Better a bar sinister’ on your esct’ tcheon 
than a slur on his character, and it is far more 
agreeable to fancy yourself the possessor % the 
hereditary virtues of generosity and self-ne, ** 
tion, than of the shrewdness whick knew how,to 
keep on both sides of the fence at the same time, 
All, therefore, that the Hamiltons, the Reeds, 
the Greenes, and others can do to the unfortu- 
nate Bancroft, is to denounce him for not re- 
specting their alleged ancestors, and Berlin is to 
enjoy the society of an accomplished scholar, 
because telling the truth of history has made 
New York, to use a homely term, too hot for 
him. 

De mortuis, nil nist bonum, is a capital motto 
for a freshman’s exercise, or as an inscription 
over the gate of a cemetery, but a historian has 
a higher task than writing epitaphs, and the 
world expects from him the unvarnished 
truth so far as he can discover it. But if an 
unfortunate man is to be worried beyond en- 
durance because he cannot find that every 
politician who had a finger in the revolutior- 
ary pie was such 

* A faultless monster as the world ne’er saw,” 

who will undertake hereafter to write history ? 

Besides, where is the thing to stop? Is there 
no statute of limitations on historical criti- 
cisms? Supposingz, that under penalty of 
a direct cut in social circles, or of an angry 
newspaper corres} »ondence, you may not men- 
tion the name of a man’s grandfather in con- 
nection, for e:tav aple, with spoons, will he be 
equally offerkle(i if you assert that a re- 
mote ancestot «was executed for treason by 
George the First , or that in a yet more distant 
age the founder of the family was hung for 
sheep-stealing? And if one man may come 
down on you fcr traducing his relatives and 
antecedents, why may not every one of his 
descendants feel thus aggrieved? In practice, 
however, this'2»niserable fate is not in store for 
every one whe: disturbs the sacred ashes of 
Tom’s, Dick’s, or Harry’s ancestors. Time is 
allowed to hay e some healing influence, and it 
is very seldom , and only by silly people, that a 
man is suspec! ced of a grudge against the living 
because he ¢ annot in justice paint a glowing 
picture of th o virtues of the long since dead. 

The questi on is, is a man’s character injured 

by the clisco very that his grandfather was not 
the saint he was supposed to be? If anybody 
asserts that . though neither character nor social 
standing m ay be affected, yet the family honor 
is impagm3d, we may ask in astonishment, 
how aind why? We have no occasion to go to 
the ex‘trem e length that Horace Greeley does, 
and assert. that nothing done by another per- 
son, even. by a man’s own wife, can affect his 
honor ; J/but there is"so clear a distinction be- 
tween wi bat Mr. Bancroft may find it necessary 
to write, , in vindication of the truth of history, 
regardi 1g many men who flourished nearly 4 
hundre d years ago, and an idle calymny put 
afloat ‘in order to gratify some personal malice, 
that *we wonder any sensible man ever con- 
founé led the two, or harassed our estimable 
towm sman by endeavors to make him retract 
what he believes to be true. Perhaps, how- 
ever,, we are mistaken in supposing that any 
sens ible man ever did so. 








Hackett versus Brougham. 
Mr. Recorper Hackett, sitting at the Court 
of ’ General Sessions last week, is reported t0 
b ave used the following remarks, in sentenciDg 
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James McCaffrey, who, under an indictment 
for murder in the first degree, pleaded guilty 
of manslaughter in the third degree, It must 
be premised that McCaffrey had shot his wife, 
and she died from wounds so inflicted : 
“‘ McCaffrey, you are charged with homicide of your 
wife. Uniortunately both you and she were quarrel- 
some and confirmed drunkards. Quarrels frequently 
arose between you. In one of these you admit by your 
t It is somewhat doubtful 
the evidence whether you were conscious of the 
fact. No witness was present, and as the facts circum- 
stantially stand, I cannot believe that a jury would be 
justified, upon ® sol-mn trial of your case, in finding, 
unter the decisions which govern this court, a higher 
verdict than of the degree to which you have pleaded. 
There is nothing in your case which commends you to 
any mitigation of sentence. I therefore sentente you 
to the full term prescribed by law, which is imprison- 
moeout at hard labor in the State Prison for four years.” 

The meaning of which is, that if a man 
wishes to kill his wife, all he has to do is to 
get very drunk, be careful there is no witness, 
then shoot her, and (this is very important) be 
tried by Hackett, and he will get off cheaply 
in consideration ‘‘ that it was doubtful whether 
you wee conscious of the fact.” This may be 
very good law, and Hackett may be the very 
Minos of the tench. We have some doubts 
on both points, and feel sure that if this is 
law, ordinary people must begin their educa- 
tion again, and get rid of the antiquated, 
absurd notions that drunkenness is an aggra- 
vation of a crime, and cannot be pleaded as 
any excuse for it. 

Perhaps this new legal luminary will deride 
what Henry Brougham said on the subject, but 
it so happens that in this respect the English 
law is identical with our own, and although it 
seems almost like a waste of force to use 
Brougham to demolish Hackett, we cannot 
resist the temptation to give the remarks in 

. - a 
ful, with the comment they elicited at the 
tine: 

“One secs with astonishment and indignation, in 
cases before magistrates in the country, intoxication 
urged in extenuation of offenses, whereas it is a gross 
aggravation. No magistrate is entitled to suffer one 
such word to be uttered. before him on the part of the 
accused. Any magistrate is bound to stop the party or 
his advocate the instant he begins on this, and to tell 
him that if intoxicated, he must suffer a punishment 
more severe, and the magistrate is furth-r bound to 
take it into his consideration when the prosecutor has 
stited it in explaining the circumstances of the case. Itis 
undeniable that a most wholesome effect would be pro- 
duced by the general impression being made that 
drunkenness, though by law it may be not liable to 
punishment, except by small pecuniary penalty, yet 


makes offenses to which it has given rise mere severely 
punishable.” 


Bravo, Henry Brougham! These words of 
yours should be inscribed in every country 
justice-room and common sessions chamber. 
First impose the fine for drunkenness, and 
then an aggravated penalty for the offense 
which has been aggravated by the drunken- 
ness which led to it. Temperance is a virtue ; 
but in the eyes of purblind magistrates there 
is a virtue in intemperance, and they foolishly 
regard it as extenuating crime.. If drunken- 
ness be viewed as an extenuating circumstance, 
there is a direct encouragement for criminals 
to drink. A man who wants to thrash his wife 
may first get tipsy at a pothouse, and then 
boat her to a jelly, and feel sure of a light pun- 
ishment because of the excuse that he was 
influenced by drink. Thus from the sword ot 
justice he is shielded by the beer-pot. But 
Lord Brougham is surely right, drunkenness 
shouid be treated as aggravating crime. Men 
never ought to run the risk of getting tipsy, if 
they lose all self-control and act either like 
maniacs or criminals when drunk. Drunken- 
ness is an offense, and legally indictable ; ond 
if one offense is held to extenuate another, we 
may hear, perhaps, of murder being pleaded 
in excuse for forgery or theft. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue heated term is upon us, and all who can 
sre leaving the city for the country. Somehow or other 
during the summer heat it is more agreeable to look 
out upon trees and green grass than upon red brick walls 
or rows of brown-stone fronts. It may be actually as hot 
in the country as in the city, and in my opinion it is 
hotter, that is, speaking by the thermometer, yet stil) 
the country is pleasanter, and I have no doubt that if 
the thermometer had a circulation of blood instead of 
a simple tube of mercury, it would say the same, 
Recently, for example, I spent a day in the sun ram. 
bling round the borders of a charming lake, and the 
major portion of the next day in fishing, and on re- 
turning to the city, found, to my astonishment, the 
back of my neck so burned that the skin was all peeling 
(ff. Now with all the city’s heat I never had this hap- 
pen to me betore. So I am certain that the country is 
hotter, but I had just as lief had my neck all burned 
again, if I was forced to buy the pleasure of two such 
lozy days at this price. 

And I shall do it, for I have really found a place 
which is the country, where there are woods without 
paths, and none of the rusty rusticity which charac- 
ter zes the places usually resorted to by the inhabitants 
of New Ygrk. 

T shall not tell where it is, b if it b known 
there would be a rush of pleasure-seekers who would 
soon destroy its present charms. As it is now, the 
people there are like a new race of beings, as different 
from those one meets on Broadway as possible. Their 
style of dress looks as strange to one accustomed to the 
“fashions” as the want of all dress common to the 
aborivives of the West Indian, islands must have ap- 
peared to the first diecoverers of those lands. 

Their ways, too, are as singular. The whole region 
contains no poor; horses, wagons and boats are not 
hired there, but lent; there is only one drinking-place 
in a circuit of ten miles; wood seems to be had for the 
taking; strawberries grow finely, and dress seems to be 
& matter which the inhabitants appear to treat in a 
correct spirit, using clothes simply as a protection, and 





ignoring all the quips, quirks and innovations of the 
sartorial art, 


A rigid analysis would probably show that most of the 
cloth used is of domesi.c manufacture, since I noticed 
&@ prevalence of those singularly nondescript colors 
which cannot be found in city stores, and which must 
= come from some other than the professional dye 

ub, 

This wonderfn] place is approached by a railroad, 
which at its city end may lay claim to a certain amount 
of bustle, hurry and promptness. Th’s last quulity 
was enforced upon my attention on the second trip I 
mide, by the fact that I was late for the train and 
lost it, 

Starting out, however, when the train is secured, the 
traveler will notice, as he leaves the city bebind him, 
the gradual advent ot the country ways I speak of. 
You come to stopping-places tnat consist of a stragg'ing 
house, in ilself a mixture of a country store, a post- 
Office, a raiJroad-station, a hotel and general loafing- 
ground for the surrounding inhabitants. Abutting 
upon this visible evidence of a town is most probab'y 
a long shed, open at one side, and used by dwellers in 
the neighborhood to hitch their horses in. 

The inhabitant of this town, who generally condenses 
in himself all the duties of storekeeper, postmaster, 
ticket-agent, landlord and general gossip, may be seen 
making a feeble effort to deceive himself into the 
opinion that he has an extra stress of business on his 





at Niblo’s until it has reached the maturity of its 
twelfth month. It is to be hoped that the salaries of 
the balierines have been put up in pospersien to the 
thermometer, otherwise the case should be one for the 
interference of Mr. Bergh. 





ART GOSSIP. 
Tue School of Art for Ladies, established 





ascertain what was really the matter, but were merely 
asked to retire. Presently smoke began to come out 
upon the stage, and the pointed flames pierced the 
flimay scenery. Then there was a rush and somewhat 
of a panic. Happily there were but few ladies or 
Children present, ani everybody got out without 


| injury. 


last winter by Mr. Louis Lang, has been closed for the | 


summer recess, but will reopen on the Ist of November. 
The enterprise, so far, has met with good encourage- 
ment, and there is every reason for supposing that it 
will, ere long, be an established success. Mr. Lang 
intends to remain at Darien, Conn., during the summer 
months ; to which retreat Mr. J. F. Kensett is also 


| bound, as we are informed. 


hands because there may be a box to take off or put on | 


the train, or some passenger may put his head out of 
the car-window, and look about or make an inguiry, 
which may suggest that perhaps he contemplates stop- 
ping. 

Upon the platform, together with the inhabitant, there 
is frequently to be seen a female form, most probably his 
wife or grown-up daughter, who appears generally at 
that door of the building which should apparently pass 
for the front door of the hotel, in contradistinction to 
the post-office, store or ticket-office. She always looks 
as if she was ready to receive the expected guest, but 
as far as my experience goes he has never yet arrived. 

The condition of this poor woman, suggesting as she 
does Mariana in the “‘ Moated Grange,” repeating for- 
ever “He cometh not!’ appears sad in the extreme; 
and yet, such are the singular inconsistencies tantly 
appearing in this eccentric country, she wears a smiling 
and cheerful air! Perhaps it is the hope springing per- 
ennially in her heart at the arrival of each train that he 
hascome. Before deciding this question, it would be 
necessary that some one should see her at other times 
than just when the train camein. But to do this would 
require getting off at this station, and doubiless stop- 
ping at the hotel, which realization of her wishes might 
sustain her spirits for a whole year. For my own part, 
I have not the time to spare in the experiment; and yet 
I should greatly like to know what the result would be. 

But the little pretense of business being finally ended 
at this station, the engine gives a lazy snort, and the 
train saunters on to the next. And so we go on with a 
succession of such scenes. Finally, we come to the 
stopping-place of my terrestrial paradise, and I furtively 
descend, plunging immediately off the track into a sort 
of path in the woods, so as not to raise vain hopes that I 
intended stopping at the hotel. Having long ago learned 
the advantages of traveling without bageage, I can set 
out for my destination on foot; but it is possible, if one 
arrives without having lost one’s trunk, as is frequently 
the case upon this road, one of the inhabitants will, fora 
small consideration—very trifling, when taken into cc m- 
parison with New York prices—carry it wherever it is 
wanted in the marvelously antediluvian style of wagon 
which they affect here. The train meanwhile keeps on, 
and for all I know keeps on forever. Why or where it 
should ever find a terminus in a country of this kind it 
is impossible to conceive. The same reasons which 
lead it to go a mile would lead it to go indefinitely, for 
allI know. And, in fact, my real opinion is that it does 
keep going on, and that there is an endless succession 
of trains going on; and one of the reasons I have for 
this opinion is, that I have never seen the same con- 
ductor twice on any of these trains. There is some- 
thing strange about the whole affair, and it must be 
looked fufther into. 


Amusements in the City. 


Banvard, traveler and panoramic painter, is now en- 
tertaining his portion of the public at his new Museum, 
corner of Broadway and Thirtieth street. It is the Bar- 
num’s of up-town. “Lecture Room,” with mixed per- 
formances, afternoons and evenings. Priee of admis- 
sion moderate. 

Monday evening of last week, at the French Theatre, 
a young gentleman named W. F. Legg+tt, made his first 
appearance before a New York audience as a player of 
Shakespearean character. Play selecied was “ Rivhard 
IIL.” Mr. Leggett displayed much assiduous study of 
Edwin Booth’s manner, forcing his imitat'on, however, 
to the verge of caricature. On Wednesday he essayed 
“Shylock,’”’ but we were not there to see, On Friday 
“Romeo” was the part selected by him. The young 
aspirant acts too much with his legs. Let him study 
conscientiously, addict himself humbly tor a while to 
minor parts, and discard the idea that he can be a lead- 
ing Shakes: actor at one jump. 

athletes of the Beni Zoug-Zoug tribe are now 
performing at the French Theatre. These ‘Children 
of the Sahara” are muscle-men in more senses than 
one. They may be described as reversible human be- 
ings, head up or head down being apparently all the 
same to them, and their turns, including everything, 
except inside out. Mr. and Mrs. Gomersal succeed the 
Arabs here. 

John Brougham’s play of “‘Shamus O’Brien,”’ with 
Mr. Dan Bryant in the principal and protean réle, ran 
throughout last week at Wallack’s, and to good houses, 
Mrs. Clara Jennings is acceptable as Mary Kennedy; 
Mrs. Winter as Kate O’Connor, looks charming, and is 
beginning to throw off the trammeis of the amateur. 
A decided hit in the performance is that made by Mr. 
J. F. Hagan, as Corney Regan, the villain of the piece. 
“Shamus” will remain on the bills until a new drama 
a Morford & Brougham is ready to take its 
place. 





“Treasure Trove ’’ continues to draw at the Olympic. 
On the ist of July a new drama by Mr. Thomas B. De 
Walden, entitled “* British Neutrality,’ will be produced 
at this house. 

On Saturday last, Messrs. Mark Smith and Lewis 
Baker took their departure for Europe. We are not 
aware that this fact has any positive connection with 
“amusements in the city,’’ but possibly it may. 

At Butler’s American Theatre, No. 472 Broadway, 
there is a great variety of popular entertainment offered 
nightly. The ballet here is an especially grave one— 
better, indeed, than the same feature as sometimes 
presented at the leading the«tres. 

Two popular stars trom the Pacific coast, Mr. and 
Mrs. Selden Irwin, are playing a round of characcers at 
the Bowery Theatre. Their acting is of the vigorous 
school—redolent of that “cradle of actors,” the Far 
West; and on that account all the more dtceptable to 
East side play-goers here. 

“ Paust’”’ aeilt continues to attract at the New York 
Theatre, the lively and well-dressed Worrell Sisters 
having made with tt a fair metropolitan success. 

Spectacular pieces are the safest venture for man- 
agers of the period—es ly in the dog-days. One 
can enjoy them without thinking, and that is a consider- 
ation when the thermometer marks eighty-nine. So at 
Barnum’s ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii ”’ its place 
well with the public—and that in spite of the sugges- 
tion of hot cinders and lava contained in the title. 
Untess Superintendent Kennedy interferes, the 
Black Crook ’”’ 





will, in all probability, keep the stage 


James Hart has now upon his easel, in a forward state 
of progress, a large landscape of New England scenery. 
It is a summer view of wide extent, the eye being 
carried over a varied tract of pastoral and woodland 
country. ‘Peaceful Homes” is the title given by the 
artist to this picture, which bids fair to be the best one 
yet painted by him, 

G. H. Yewell has been engaged, of late, in painting 
portraits, though not so exclusive’y as to give up the 
genre of cabinet pictures, some very interesting ex- 
amples of which are to be seen in in his studio. Mr. 
Yewell intends to leave this country in August for an 
extended sojourn in Europe. 

In company with him goes H. A. Loop, who has also 
been chiefly engaged on portraits of late. Mr. Loop 
will probably remain in Europe for a year. 

W. H. Beard has gone to Ohio for the summer. 

The Derby Art Gal'ery, at No. 845 Broadway, has jus 
been opened with a new and interesting collection of 
pictures, under the auspices of Mr. Roys. American 
and foreign art are both well represented in this gallery, 
which, from its locality, as well as from its arrange- 


, ments genera'ly, is an excellent one for artists to exhibit 





their pictures in. 
Mr. Knoed! r has lately returned from a four months’ 
tour in Europe. He has made arrangements tor having 


| his gallery constantly supplied with works of art trom 


the studios of the leading Euro ters, the im- 
rtation of which cannot but exercise a beneficial in- 
uence upon the growing taste for art in this country. 
There are now to be seen at Knoedler’s two pictures 
by Bouguereau, both of them fair «xamples of that 
painter. One of these is a half-length figure of a little 
fair-haired girl in a blue dress, whe has taken a gold- 
finch out of its cage, and gazes admiringly at it as it 
perches on her finger. There is much sweetness of ex- 
pression here, and the painting is admirable for firm- 
ness and finish. An excellent example of Meissonier is 
also in this collection. The subject is an elderly gentle- 
man of bookish proclivities, clad richly in the costume 
of a century ago, and leaning against a window-sill, 
reading. While less photographic in effect than many 
examples of Meissonier that have late.y been ‘mported 


| to this country, this little picture has all the charms of 





exquisite color, expression and finish, in which the 
artist so greatly excels, 








BOOK NOTICES, 
Lars Papers Hiruaerto Uncor- 


CE THACKERAY. 


EARLY AND 
LECTED. y Wr. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


This volume consists of a number of Thackeray's 
minor contributions to Fraser, Punch, and other English 
periodicals, which the author was too busy or too in- 
different to collect hims-lf, but which are marked by 
his peculiar style, and are well worthy of being repro- 
duced in such a form as to p'ace them within reach of 
the general reader. The genial humor, fine wit and 
polished satire which run through Thackeray's novels, 
are found in almost equal abundances in these papers. 


Martiy Cuvzzitewrr. Diamond Edition. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 


Another volume of the small type series of Dickens’s 
works. The print is clear and easily read, the paper is 
good, and the book is so small that it may be held in 
the hand for hours without fatigue. 


Tue Art Journau. New York: Virtue & Yor- 
ston, No. 12 Des street. 

Two beautiful engravings on steel form the principal 
attractions ot the June Number.’ “‘ Arming the Knight,”’ 
from a picture by J. C. Hook; and “Lady Jane Grey 
and Rog r Ascham,” from a picture by J. C. Horsley. 
The Llustrated Catalogue of the French Exposition 
contains seventy-seven engravings on wood of articles 
on exhibition, with descriptive matter. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From G. W. Carteton & Co., New York: ‘ The 
Bishop’s Son;”’ by Alice Cary. ‘‘ How to Make Money 
and How to Keep It;’’ by Thomas A. Davis. “The 
C meron Pride; or, Purified by Suffering ;” by Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes. ‘*The Romance of Beauseincourt;’’ 
by the author of ‘“‘ The Household of Bouverie.” 


From T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia: 
“The Rector’s Wife;” ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble;” and 
** Bleak House.” 








Burning of the American Theatre, Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


On Wednesday evening, the 19th of June, 
the American Theatre in Philadelpbia was burned to 
the ground. The fire originated in a stable at the rear of 
the theatre, and about midway in the performance, 
while the “Demon Dance,” taken from the “ Black 
Crook” drama, was being represented upon the stage 
and while the audience were fastening their eyes in- 
tently upon the spectacle before them, there wasa real 
demon at work just beyond the stage, and so furiously 
he beat against the rickety pine boards that preseatly 
they gave way before him, and avast mass of flame and 
smoke and blazing particles swept in upon the stave, 
and the flame, catching the scenery, mounted, as along 
a gunpowder train, to the files. In an iustant thers 
was, of course, terror and dismay among those upon 
the stage. Bal'et girls and demons rushed up-stairs to 
the dressing-room, and with hearts filled with fear 
tried to reach their ents. But the masterless 
flame had already reachéd the floor of the apartment, 
and as the door swung open a hot blast gushed out into 
their faces, and they could see room, dresses and fur- 
niture enveloped in a mass of fire. Down again, just 
in time to mingle with the crowd of actors as they 
rushed outward to the street, utterly careless and re- 
gardless of everything but personal safety. 

Mr. James Pilgrim, the stage manager, who was first 
informed of the fire, went to the front of the stage, 
and, without excitement, said: 

LaDIEs AND GENTLEMEN: Circumstances compel me 
to adjourn the play at this moment, and you would 
oblige me very much by leaving as soon as you can. It 
is your inter: st to leave, eo do not stand uw the order 
of your going. What I say I will exp! at another 
time. Ladies and gentlemen, leave—leave as quietly as 
you can, 

These remarks took the audience by surprise. No- 
thing had as yet attracted attention. Some people 
walked out, but the greater por.ion remained. A 
second (ime Mr. Pilgrim requested them to leave, and 











Late in the evening, when the fire was nearly sub- 
dued, it was noticed that the front wall had been curved 
and warped by the heat, so that it leaned. The crowd 
were loud in their warnings to the firemen to “look out 
for the wall.” But th» firemen, eager and excited, were 
reckless of danger. Presently the wall shivered for an 
instant, and then with a deep rumble, followed by a 
crash, it tottered and fell, hurling huge stones, and 
bricks and tinder down upon the men beneath it. Ap 
instant of agonizing suspense, and the crowd, realiz- 
ing the character of the accident, rushed to where the 
fragments lay and began to disentomb the humen 
beings who lay stretched in death or moaving in pain 
beneath. The result of the search has been the dis- 
covery of thirteen dead bodies, and about thirty per- 
sons wounded, many of them severely. So sad a loss 
of life has cast a gloom over the whole city. 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


— Hon. B. F. Wade, the President of the Senate, 
made a speech recently in Kansas in which he declared 
himself a Radical of the most radical kind. Now that 
the abolition of slavery has proved itself a benefit pecu- 
niarily even to the s!aveholders, the opinion is spread- 
ing that radicalism muy not after ali be simple anarchy, 
but a much higher grade of order. 


—— On the 20th of June, an imaugurative entertain- 
ment was given by Mr. Childs of the Philadelphia Ledger 
on the occasion of opening the new building for that 
journal. In this week’s issue of Frank Lesiiz’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER We give a view of the new Duilding. 


—— The Westchester Cup, of which there was an il- 
lustration in the last number of Franx Lesire’s InLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, was won on the 20th of June, at 
the second day’s race, by Loudstone. The distance was 
two miles and a quarter, and Loadstone won by a neck. 


—— The President sets out this week upon his tr'p 
to New England, ani great preparations for his recep- 
tion are making in Boston. He will on his return spend 
some little time at Newport, and may find the sea air of 
that place quite invigorating. 

— The second volume of Mr. Shea’s edition of 
Charleroix’s “ History of New France” is published, 
and supports the reputation which the first acquire. 
Mr. Shea’s labors in the field of early American bistory 
entitle him to great credit, and ly their thorough and 
scholarly character should serve at once as an example 
ani reproach to the mapy shallow writers of history in 
this country. 


— The burning of another theatre in Philadelphia 
calls again attention to the extraordinary number of 
such buildings which are burnt, and suggests that there 
must be some defect in their construction. 


—— Skidmore, the man who murdered arother in 
Brooklyn with an air-gun, has killed himself by cutting 
his throat with a razor in his cell. 


— The Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, advertises the 
opening of the Public Library of that city, on Sunday. 
Of course the conservat'ves are horrified at such a pro 
position, as though anything but good could come of it. 
But such persons would, if they could, stop the sun 
shining, the birds singing, and the flowers growing on 
Sunday. 

— The Goneral Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, which has just closed its session at Geneva, re- 
solved, by a vote of 110 to 8, to drop the word “‘ Dutch” 
from its title. This action of the Synod has yet to be 
confirmed by the different ciasses. The church will 
then return to its original title, «‘ The Reformed Cuurch 
of America,”’ held for almost a century, until the Dutch 
were conquered by the British, when, by the latter, it 
was called the “ Dutch” Church. 


— Judge Peckbam of the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that a railroad company is not 1esponsible for the 
criminal conduct of their conductors. The decision 
was given in a case in which a man brought a suit 
ayainst the Forty-second and Grand street railroad tor 
injuries he suffered from being cut with a knife in the 
hands of a conductor of a car he was riding n, who was 
w¢ the time furious from delirium tremens. Drunken 
and roving conductors would make a new elemcut of an- 
noyance which the rail. oads might thus introduce with- 
out fear of damage to their po. kets. The suggestion 
will probably not be lost on them. 


Voreign. 


— Most Frenchmen have the idea that everybody 
i:.the world understands French, or ought to under- 
stand it; but some of the exhibitors in the Great Ex- 
position have thought it worth while to announce their 
discoveries in English. A harness-maker, who has .n- 
vented a method of making a round polished rein 
which will not rub the necks of restive horses, has 
employed some accomplished friend, with the aid of a 
dictionary, to translate his advertisement, for the 
benefit of English lovers of live horse-flesh. Here is part 
of the version: ‘‘ Henceforth no horse stamped by the 
rein. The incontestable adivantaze ot! this rein is to 
replace the flat rein, which has t .e great inconvenience 
to use by its rubbing 4 more or less large part of the 
horse’s neck, of a disagreeable manver to the eye, 
horses of a frisky nature, those which have the custom 
to balance the head, and after the sliearing whervof is 
4 general used to-day for all the set of horses. I 
8 do to remark that harassed of to have inquired 
the means of eschew the inconvenient.” 


— An anti-Popery riot in Birmingham is the latest 
excitement in England. The military were called out, 
but did not fire. Several persons were wounded by 
the armed police, but no one is reported killed. Of 
course such a display of ignorant fanaticism wil: 
excite any quantity of vituperation, but whose fault is 
it that in so rich a country as England, and in so in- 
dustrious a city as Birmingham, there could be found 
enough persons so bigoted and ignorant as to engage in 
a riot. 


— The workingmen of Florence have sent a con- 
gratulatory address to the Workingmen’s Reform 
League of London upon their recently successful de- 
monstration in Hyde Park. 


— Lord H. Gordon, who resides at Hampton Court, 
having contracted debts which he could not pay, sought 
legal protection from the seizure of his effects py claim- 
ing the privilege of exemption from seizure on the 
ground that Hampvon Court was the residence of royalty. 
The majority of tue court would not entertain the plea 


— Organized bands of roughs have been commit. 
ting, in open daylight, robberies upon every well- 
dressed man in Pall l and Hyde Park, London. This 
is as though the same thing were done in Fifth av-yue 
or Broadway, so that the respectable world of London 
are greatly exercised about it. 


—— It appears from the published army reports in 
England, that the Government pays yearly, £63,600 for 
supplying the officers of the army with billiard tables, 


— The French in Algeria have tried the experiment 
of boring Artesian wells, in order to obtain a supply ot 
water in the deserts, and have found the plan prove 
very successful, since the obtaining of wa‘er has | d to 
the planting of date trees, and finally to the growth of 
vegetation, and thus induced a reform in the wandering 
habits ot the natives, who were belore driven to euch a 
course by the need of finding food and water for their 
flocks. The reform is found to be so successful, that 
there are now four boring brigades organized to con- 
tinue the work. 

— The severe criticisms upon Mr. Tupper’s last 
volume, and the ridicule it has excited both against the 
author and his readers, has led to the discovery that 


a few more complied, while some yot upon the stage to | there is a Tupperian club, composed of his admirers. 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE EPSOM RACES—THE DERBY DAY. 


The Road to Epsom on the Derby Day, 
London, 


The Derby day in London is the great sporting day 


ciated only by those who have seen it. The wit seems 
to consist in making the u'most noise, with trumpets, 
pipes, penny whistles, &c. Altogether the day is one 

















TEMPLE OF XOCHICALCO IN THE PARK, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


ot the year. Parliament adjourns, business is sus- , of the most peculiarly English of the year, and every 
pended, and the whole of London turns out and fills | stranger in London at the time should make it a point 
the entire road with a line of vehicles, amovg which all | to see it. ; 
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DEPARTURE OF THE SHARP-SHOOTERS OF THE VOSGES FOR THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


classes are represented, from the donkey wagon to the | Temple of Xochicalco, in the Park of the 
aristocratic carriage with coachman and footman. The Great Exposition, Paris. 
roughness of the sport upon the rvad can be appre- One of the minor attractions of the Paris Universal 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE FRENCH MARINE ESTABLISHMENT ON THE SELNE, 
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European Illustrated Press. 
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THE HORSE SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, LONDON, 


Exhibition is the Mexican temple in the park of the | the scene of the most horrible sacrifices, for here were 
Ciampde Mars, It is said to be a careful reproduction | celebrated those human holocausts which the native 
0. the celebrated temple of Xochicalco; an exact imita- | divinities of the New World are supposed to have 
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ALGERINE CORE[CUTTER AND JEWELLER AT WORK IN THE MACHINE DEPARTMENT, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


tion, no attempt having been made to improve on its | thirsted after, and which kept its altar constantly swim- 
primitive form or to change the rude and grotesque ming in blood. In the present reproduction nothing is 
character of its hicroglyphical bas-reliefs. Thistemple, wanting to insure a close resemblance to the original 
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PRINCIPAL COMPARTMENT OF THE RUSSIAN SECTION, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


edifice, neither the skulls ranged under the architrave, 
the curious hieroglyphics spread over its walls, the cur- 
tain embroidered with feathers which covers in the en- 


situated some five-and-twenty leagues south-east of the 
city of Mexico, and which has been described by Hum- 
boldt, Colonel Dupaix, and others, was in former times | 





THE ABRIVAL AT ALGIERS OF THE NEW ABCHBISHOP OF THE CITY. 
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THE NEW ‘“‘ PUBLIC LEDGER” BUILDING, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—SEE PAGE 246, 


trance to the temples, nor the stone of sacrifice upon 
which five priests forcibly, yet skillfully, cut the throats 
of the victims whose bleeding hearts were offered as a 
holocaust to the sun. Before the altar is placed a model 
of the colossal statue found at Teotihuacan, which is 
supposed to be a personified ideal of the deity worshiped 
by the Mexicans; then a second statue, which is belieyed 
to represent Teoyaomigue, a veritable bloodthirsty vam- 
pire; and next, the block of stone on which the priests 
gathered together the hearts of the victims sacrificed by 
them. In the immediate vicinity of this temple is a 
monolith modeled in plaster, which is understood to be 
the counterpart of the great zodiac of Tenotchtitlan, 
which presents a surface four times as large as that of 
the zodiac of Dendérah, and is covered with most in- 
teresting sculptures in high relief in a state of ad- 
mirable preservation. 
The Departure of the Sharp-Shooters of 
Epinal, in the Department of the Vos- 
ges, for the Great Exposition. 


The sharp-shooters of Vosges were incorporated in 
1864, and have increased until the association is now a 
very large one. Our illustration represents the band 
setting out on their expedition to the Great Exposition, 
at which their arrival made quite a sensation. 


The Horse Show at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, London—Awarding the 
Prizes. 

This annual horse-show is one of the sights of Lon- 
don during the month of May. There are other exhi- 
bitions of the kind held in various cities all over Eng- 
land, but this at Islington is the most attractive. The 
rosette colors are blue, red and orange, for first, second 
and third prizes respectively, and green for horses 
commended; but the colors vary often, although one 
might fancy that ‘red, white and blue,”’ in accoréance 
with the vational song, would be the natural sequence. 
A great improvement has also been made by the use of 
a frame, on which the number of the class then under 
judgment is fixed, and when the rosettes are handed 
out the catalogue numbers and the winners are exhibit- 
ed in order under it. The fine ova! circus at Is- 
lington is peculiarly adapted for judging, as the two 
long stretches enable hunters to show their action, and 
eve Shepherd F. Knapp to get into his wonderful 
stride. His annual performance is one of the most 
popular scenes in the circle; and, if the jumping be- 
comes at all slack, there is the vivacious ‘‘ Dick Web- 
ster ’’ on Rural Dean, or Preston Dean, or some of that 
family, to set matters going again, and ‘‘ to bring down 
the house.”” This year he varied the performance with 
a hack, called ‘‘ The Monkey,’’ which raised itself (as 
we see in the pictures of the old hunters) upon its hind 
legs, and followed him over the hoarding, in and out of 
the enclosure ; while any tumble or refusal at the furzed 
hurdles drew down the most relentless chaff, and a gal- 
lant jump a perfect volley of cheers. Ia short, if any- 
one wishes to be convinced of the truth of the saying, 
that the English are ‘‘a nation of centaurs,” he need 
only visit Islington on a horse-show day. 

Algerine Cork Cutter and Jeweler at work 
in the Machine Department at the Great 
Exposition. 

In that portion of the machinery gallery which abuts 
on the Algerine section of the palace a couple of kiosques, 
in the appropriate Mauresque style of architecture, have 
been recently erected. Each is divided into four com. 
partments, which are at the present time tenanted by a 
jeweler, a couple of cork-cutters, some weavers, basket- 
makers, three or four shoemakers, and workers in 





leather, all of whom, attired in native costume, ply 
their craft with native tools, exposed to the gaze of a 
crowd of lookers-on, who seem to take great interest in 
their proceedings. The jeweler, who sits cross-legged 
on his seat, in Eastern fashion, works all day long be- 
fore a charcoal fire, making rings, brooches, bracelets, 
pins, and anklets of a dull white metal, and more or 
less rude and massive in character. He has a hand- 
some, goodnatured-looking sort of face, speaks French 
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| fluently, enters readily into conversation with the by- 
| standers, on whose fingers he is delighted to try his 
| rings, and doubly delighted when he. succeeds in se- 
| curing a purchaser for one of them, Beside him work 
| the weavers, the basket-makers and workers in leather; 
| and in the opposite kiosque, on certain days, may be 
seen some half a dozen shoemakers busily engaged at 
their lasts, and a couple of cork-cutters, young-looking 
' fellows, who chatter and grin together, quite unmindful 
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of the gaping crowd around them as they twirl their 
rude knives round one rectangular piece of cork after 
another with maryelous dexterity. Algeria is celebrated 
for its extensive cork torests, and cork-cutting isa com- 
mon trade in the colony. During the day a pair of 
youths in the Paris Exhibition manage to shape some 
thousands of corks between them, and these they carry 
away with them in nets when the Exhibition closes for 
the day. 

Principal Compartment of the Russian 

Section in the Paris Exposition. 

The Russian section is indicated in the outer circle of 
the machine-gallery by an ornamental fagade caryed of 
wood, with its numerous compartments, roughly 
painted over with representations of fruite, fowers and 
animals, and which is said to be a reproduction of the 
front of a traktir or inn in the suburbs of Nijni Nov 
gorod. In face of it are exhibited the cereals and seeds 
of the empire and the wines of the Crimea; then come 
all kinds of machines and tools, and the hides of Kazan» 
dyed in different colors, and of which boots and valises 
of every kind are made, Quitting the machine-gallery, 
we see before us the remarkable case of graphite used 
in the manufacture of lead pencils; and then the col- 
lection of minerals, both rough and wrought, including 
a huge block of malachite, weighing upward of a couple 
of tons. Next come the various furs, among which are 
the fur dresses of the inhabitants of Siberia, displayed 
on model figures the size of life, and then the different 
textile fabrics—cloths, linens, cottons and silks of bril- 
liant colors, with rich gold brocades, and the marvelous 
embroideries of Georgia and the Caucasus; next, a large 
collection of various objects in scented Russia leather, 
arms, cutlery, jewelry, and other manufactures. In 
one division of the furniture department are different 
kinds of heating apparatus and gigantic copper “ samo- 
vars’’ for making tea, with some score or two of bronzes, 
among which is comprised a complete collection of 
small busts of the different Czars. The carved screen 
that encloses the grand furniture court is decorated 
with the Russian arms, supported by flags, and is hung 
with the characteristic red and white draperies. On one 
side ot this court is an immense Byzantine mosaic—an 
admirable work of art, executed by Michel Chmiliewski, 
at the imperial establishment of St. Petersburg, from 
original designs by Protessor Neff. In this elegant 
salon are to be seen some chefs-d’e@uvre of the gold- 
smith’s art by Ignace Sasikoff, of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, a magnificent cabinet, with raised mosaic of 
pietradura, and an ebony construction with panels 
and inlaid work of lapis-lazuli, with moldings and orna- 
ments of gilt bronze. The mosaic work in this magni- 
ficent piece of furniture, which comes from the imperial 
manufactory of Peterhoff, is marvelously executed; and 
indeed everything about it is finishe to the highest de. 
gree of perfection. Here is also a beautiful table in 
Florentine mosaic, with ornaments of bronze, vases in 
porphyry, jasper and rhodonit>; a collection of emeraids 
for mosaic work, carvings in wood, groups, statuettes, 
cups and plates of porcelain, from the imperial manu- 
factory at St. Petersburg; carpets from Tiflis and Dou- 
booka, and cutlery from Paulovo, in the government of 
Nijni Novgorod. The section of liberal arts includes 
music :l instruments, printed books, stationery, speci<- 
mens of photography, and numerovs small colored 
statuettes, representing the costumes of the people of 
the different provinces of the vast Muscovite empire, 
where no less than thirty different languages and dia- 
lects are spoken. In the Fine Arts’ Gallery are some 
cleverly designed bronzes by Lieberich, and a fair col~ 





lection of pictures, the subjects of which are for the 
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mcst part interiors and incidents drawn from home life, 
and the chief interest of which lies in their undoubted 
authenticity. 


General View of the French Marine upon 
the Seine at Paris. 


Though the Seine is a small riv -, yet there is a great 
Geal of traffic carried on upon it; and now that the 
Great Exposition is established nea? its borders, the 
orJinary passenger-traffic is greatly increased. Our 
illusiruiion shows the buildings erected to accommo- 
date usis increased travel, together with the style of 
ste: mo .ts which ply up and down the stream for the 
purpose of bringing visitors. 


The Arrival of Monseigneur Lavigerie, 
the new Archbishop of Alger, at that 
City, in Algeria. 


Our illustrition represents the public gathering to 
welcome the arrival of Monseigneur Lavigerie, the new 
Archbishop of Algeria, at Alger, the seat of the bishop- 
ric. The interest t:ken in this occasion by the native 
and foreign population was very great, and the portion 
of the a: my stationed there took part in the ceremonies 
of reception and installation, after which the Ze Deum 
was chanied. 








THE CELEBRATION IN ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Tue joint celebration of the Bunker Hill 


battle, and the change of the old town of West Cam- | 


bridge to the new of Arlington, on June 17th, was as 
complete and successtu! as the extensive arrangemenis 
that had previously been made promised. The novelty 
of the celebration, the trades’ procession, the children’s 
eutertainments, and the first-class regatta, added much 
to the pleasure of those who had a share init. Very 
early in the morning—without regard to the threaten- 


ing clouds that hung over the new town, but happily | 


partially broke away as day advanced—the townspeople 
began their preparations for the day’s enjoyment, and 
put upon the town its holiday rig. From the distant 
sections of Arl ngton, and from Belmont, Cambridge, 
Lexington, Medford, Somerville, and, in fact, from all 
the towns within a circuit of a dozen miles, came crowds 
of people in carriages of every description and charac. 
ter, in wagons, horse and steam cars, and on foot, during 
the early hours of the forenoon, and by nine o’clock, 
tne time appointed for the exercises of the celebration 
to begin, Arlington was crowded, and yet was in the 
best of spirits, and offered welcome and hospitaliiy 
without stint to its guests. 

To participate if the joys of the occasion, J. 8. Potter. 
Esq., the chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
under thir order, invited quite an array of distin- 
guished gentlemen, including the Governors of Massa- 


chusetts and other New England States, executive , 


officers, and two or three Members of Congress, A 
greater portion of these signified their intention of 
being present, and to meet them a small procession 
went to the Cambridge line soon after nine o’clock, 
This procession was headed by a cavalcade, and em- 
braced the Selectmen of Arlington and the Committee 
of Arrangements. 

The invited guests came in barouches, and made quite 
arespectable procession of themselves, Among them 
were his Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts, with 
the members of his staff; Lieutenant-Governor Claflin ; 
Honorable Jacob Loud, Treasurer of the State; Honor- 


able Messrs. Dana, Evans, Rice, Talbot, Brayton and | 


Goodspe: d, of the Executive Council; President Pond, 
of the Senate; Honorable Joseph White, of the Board 
of Education; Honorable Charles Sumner, Honorable 
Alexander H. Rice, Honorable George B. Loring, Ex- 
Governcr Hawley, Henry Clay Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut; General Burrill and staff; General Gordon and 
Commodore Rogers, of the Charlestown Navy Yard; 
and a delegation from the artistic and editorial staff of 
Frank Lestre’s IntustrateD NEWsPAPER. Their 
arrival was announced by a salute, 

After a little delay the procession of reception re- 
formed, and, with the Lancers and guests, marched 
back to town. 
Cambridge line was made under a triumphal arch, 
which bore, upon the Cambridge side, the quotation: 


““Two centuries, with their snows, have bent 
The ancient guardians ot the land, 
And their broad branches have o’erspanned 
A nation that came and a race that went,” 


and the words in the centre, within a shield, “ Arling- 
ton, 1867.” 

Also, upon the Arlington side, simply, ‘‘ West Cam- 
bridge, 1807.” 

At the point from which the procession of reception 
first started, the different sections that were to form the 
grand procession were met and admitted into line, and 
then the body, as the grund procession took up the line 
of march, under the chief-marshalship of Addison 
Gage, Esy., over the route as laid down in the pro- 
granime for the day. The procession first marched up 
the old Lexington road to the junction with the Con- 
cod road, and then counter-marched and returned to 
Pieasant street, through that street to Lake, around 

; Arlington Lake—once Spy Pond—to Arlington avenue, 
and up the avenue to the tent on the Common, where it 
was broken up. 

‘On the line of march there was a most liberal display 
of flags and mottoes. The procession, moving up the 
Lexington road, passed a modest, old-fashioned, hos- 
pitable-looking country-house, before which was an 
evergreen-trimmed sign, announcing that ‘‘ On the 19th 
of April, 1775, Jason Russell and eleven others were 
killed in this house by British troops.” The house is 
now occupied by Mr. Russell Teele. At the junction 
with the Concord road, where the procession counter- 
marched, was another triumphal arch, upon the Concord 


gide of which was this couplet, from Emerson’s *‘ Con- , 


cord Bridge ’”’: 


** Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


And on the other, ** Menotomy—1775."" Coming back, 
uyon the Town Hall, building, was the inscription: 
«In front of this spot, on the morning of the 19th of 
April, 1775, a convoy of provisions and supplies was 
captured from the British troops—the first capture made 
in the war of the Revolution by the Americans.” 

Along the route a number of private residences were 
extensively decorated with bunting, and flags hung 
across the street in many cases. The flagstaff in the 
square was also ornamente’ with a scroil, bearing the 
words, “ Arlington, May 1, 1867.” 

The dinner was served in a mammoth pavilion, 
erected on the spacious grounds of J. R. Bailey, Esq., 
on Pleasant street. Plates were set for eight hundred 
persons by Mr. J. B. Smith, the Boston caterer, who 
proved himself equal to the exigencies of the occasion. 
The tent was elegantly adorned with flags, streamers 
and evergreens. On two of the standards supporiing 
jt were placed shields bearing the arms of the United 
States and Massachusetts. On two other standards were 
shields bearing the inscriptions: ‘‘Menotomy, 1776,” 
gnd “West Cambridge. 1807.” On a banner opposite 


The entrance to Arlington from the | 


| the guests’ table were the mailed hand ad sword of the 
| State arms, and the motto: “‘ Massachusetts. Manus 
hec inimica tyrannis. Ense petit placidam sub libertate 
quietem.”” Near by was a banner with this inscription: 


«New England. 
And as the ice that leaves our crystal mine 
Chills the fierce alcohol in the Creole’s wine, 
So may the doctrines ot our sober school 
Keep the hot theories of our neighbors cool.” 
—HOoLMES. 


Over the guests’ tab! a shield bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Arlington, 186%” 

At a quarter to three o’clock his Excellency Gov. Bul- 
lock and other invited guests arrived. Accompanying the 
Governor, in addition to the prominent guests already 
mentioned, were Brevet Major-General John G. Foster, 
Major-General N. P. Banks, Ex-Adjutant-General Schou- 
ler, Brevet Brigadier-General Osborne, R. H. Dana, Jun., 
Esq., and other gentlemen of military and civic dis- 
| tinction. 

At the banquet, speeches were made by the Governor 
of Massachusetts, General Banks, Honorable Charles 
Sumner, R. H. Dana, Jun., and others, and then the 

* company adjourned to a regatta upon the lske, and thus 
ended a day of festivities to c2lebrate the new Christen- 
ing of the town of Arlington. 

The citizens well maintained their reputation for 
hospitality by keeping open houses and abundant sup- 
plies for the entertainment of citizens of other towns. 
Many students of Harvard, glad of a1 opportunity to 
contribute toward the christening, warmly express 
their thanks to its citizens for the liberal reception at 
their hands; to Messrs. Harris, Hopkins and Peck, of 
the regatta committee, for their full and thorough 
arrangements, and particularly to Mr. Addison Gage, 
for the sumptuous and elegant manner in which they 
were entertained at his house. 

The cer ies th hout the day were marked by 
good taste and decorum, and the whole affair was as en- 
joyable as it was unique. The local police were aided in 
the preservation of order by Sergeant Foster and a de- 
, tachment of police from Boston, who returned to the 
| city loaded with honors and bouquets. 


| G. W. Childs, Esq., the Proprietor of the Pub- 
lic Ledger of Philadelphia. 


Ws give, in this week’s issue, the portrait of 
| G. W. Childs, Esq., of Philadelphia, and a view of the 

new building recently completed for the accommodation 
of the Public Ledger, the most succe sful daily journal 
| cf Philadelphia. Mr. Childs was born in the city of 
| Baltimore, in the year 1829, and when about fourteen 
went to Philadelphia and engaged himself as a boy in a 
book store. Here he remained about four years, and 
then commenced his career as a publisher, haviny 
formed the firm of Childs & Peterson. Among the suc- 
cessful works issued by this fi m the most noticeable 
was perhaps “Dr. Kine’s Arctic Exploration.’”” In 
1860 this firm was dissolved, and Mr. Childs, after some 
other business arrangements, purchased in 1864 the 
Public Ledger, which at that time was considered as suc. 
cessfully conducted a journal as it was possible to make, 
The changes and improvements however, which, under 
his direction, have been introduced into the man- 
agement of this journal, have been the constant source 
of surprise and admiration in the newspaper worid. 
One of the mo.t important of these is the new building 
finished quite recently, and of which we give a view. 
The following description of the size and finish of this 
structure will aidin giving an idea of its completeness 
and solidity, though to be perfectly appreciated it 
should be seen. 

The building presents a spleadid brown stone struc- 
ture, 84 feeton Chestnut street, and 165 on Sixth, five 
stories in height, with a Mansard roof as the finishing 
ornament. The architectural plan of the original build. 
ing at the corner was followed in the additions, so far 
as outward appearances are concerned, thus giving to 
each story above the first a series of brown stone piers 
or pilasters to mark the divisions betweepv the windows. 
Between each story the ornameutation in stone is sim- 
le and chaste, ccnsisting of arches over the heads of 
the windows, with carved keystones and cornice, frieze 
and architrave as a relief to what might otherwise be 
the monotony of 116 windows above the first story on 
Sixth street, and 56 windows on Chestnut, or 172 win- 
dows on the two fronts. In the middle of the Sixth 
street front there is a slight projection, running the 
height of the elevation. This tends still further to vary 
the architectural design. The first story is composed 
of heavy wrought iron columns, supporting the stone- 
work above. On the base a ribbon contains the inscrip- 
tion, “* Public Ledger,”’ and also the monogram, “ G. W. 
C.”” The whole design is exceedingly bold, and has been 
executed with skill and taste, 

In addition to this ornament, the corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut streets contains a still more striking figure. 
Upon a stone column, two feet six inches in diameter, 
and eighteen feet in height, set against the angle of the 
building, stands the statue of Franklin, cut from Pictou 
stone. The figure is ten feet six inches in height, and 
is not only perfect in its details, but the face is the best 
likeness of the philosopher ever carved in stone. While 
| Bailey, the artist, was engaged in modeling the figure, 
he received from the date Mr. William J. Duane a por. 
trait of Franklin, painted in Paris, by Dupleisse, the 
celebrated miniature portrait painter. This is the best 
portrait of Franklin in existence. The figure stands 
erect, the left hand resting upon a pedestal formed by 
a pile of books to the left and rear of the statue. The 
right arm is elevated, and the hand grasps the lightning 
rod, while resting against the books is the traditional 
kite. The figure is clothed with the costume so familiar 
to us in the engravings of Franklin. The column upon 
which the statue stands is handsomely fluted, and has 
| an ornate cap, around the neck of which is inscribed, 

"1836. Public Ledger. 1866.’’ The face ofthe column 

will contain the bulletin board. As it stands, the top of 

the statue reaches to the third story floor, and an ar- 
| rangement of gas is made, by means of which, at night, 
| the four prongs of the lightning rod will emit flame. 

The addition of the Mansard roof greatly increases 
the architectural eff. ct of the whole structure, Without 
this roof the building has an elevation of sixty feet from 
| the pavement to the elaborate cornice that marks the 

line at the top, according to the original design, This 
roof is rendered still more attractive by being arranged 
with domes at the corners fifteen feet in height (from 

cornice), while the central elevation on Sixth street is a 

dome twenty-one teet in height, The other portions ot 

the roof are twelve feet above the cornice. Covered 
with slate cut ornamentally, the Mansard roof gives an 
appearance of increased height to the building to cor- 
respond with the long line of 165 feet on Sixth street. 
At the face of the central dome, and ag a continuation of 
the Sixth street elevation, is a splendid design in brown 
stone, carved by Struthers & Co., from models prepared 
by Bailey, It is in the form of a half circle, the interior 
face, excludigg the elaborate cornice, being fourteen 
feet long at the base, and seven feet in height at the 
centre, It rises above s pedestal twenty-four feet long 
































and four feet high, while the ccrnice that follows the 
curve of the circle adds three feet to the height, making 
a total of fourt-en feet trom the cornice of the building 
to the top of the circle. The circle is also flanked with 
ornamental scroll work at the point of union with the 
pedestal, The face of the p<destal contains, in large 
block letters and figures, the inscription: 


1836. PUBLIC LEDGER. 1866. 


The face ot the half circle has carved upon it in relief 
a globe, four feet in diameter, with Europe and America 
marked on its surface. Above this, resting in a recum~ 
bent position on the clouds surrounding the glob>, is 
the nude figure of a boy, designed by the artist to repre- 
sent Young America. This figure is five feet six inches 
in height, and its position is such as to enable it to 
reach the recording book which rests upon the top of 
the globe. To the left is the locomotive, and to the 
right the forked lightning emerging from the clouds. 
The effect of the wiole as viewed from below is very 
striking. 

The central dome is especially designed as a “look- 
out,” and to that end easy access to it has been pro- 
vided. From it a grand view of the cityis obtained. A 
panorama of rare beauty passes before the vision of the 
spectator. East, west, north and south, for miles, every 
object of interest in Philadclphia is clearly discernible- 
Soutbward, the line of the Delaware and Schuylkill is 
distinctly marked until near the union of the two 
streams at League Island. Point Breeze Gas Works, 
the Alms-House, County Prison, as well as hundreds og 
factories and foundries, are in view. North, Girard 
College, Fairmount Park, the Cathedral, and scores of 
prominent buildings are in plain sight. East, we have 
the Velaware with its shipping; and west, Mantua, and 
the whole region known as West Philadelphia. This 
‘*‘look-out’’ promises to be an attractive spot for 
those who wish to secure a bird’s-eye view of Phila- 
delphia, and in order to accommodate visitors seats 
have been arranged around the flag-staff. 

The Publication Office on the first floor, at the cor- 
ner, measures twenty-three feet on Chestnut, by s‘xty- 
five feet on Sixth, and fifteen feet ten inches from floor 
to ceiling. The room is a marvel of delicate joinery 
work, and is one entire mass of dark walnut and button- 
wood, as it is sometimes called white walnut, Instead 
of plaster the sidis and ceiling are wainscoted with 
these costly woods, while the counters, fixtures, furni- 
ture and general appointments are made to correspond 
in every respect with the elaborate design of the ar- 
chitect. 

The labor and skill required in the construction of 
this magnificent office may be imagined when we state 
that there are nearly 4,000 pieces of wood of various 
shapes and sizes in the wainscoting, all f ted and joined 
together with the nicety and exactness of the most ela- 
borate article of cabinet ware. 

The floor in front of the counter, as well as the floor 
of the Waiting-Room, is laid with black and white 
marble tile in blocks. Th> contrast with the dark wood 
of the office is very fine. Heating apparatus has been 
introduced in the shape of coils of pipe enclosed in 
bronzed open-work iron stands, upon the top of which 
are white marble slabs. The result of this arrangement 
is, that instead of being in anywise an obstruction, they 
are rather an ornament to the room. In order to facili- 
tate the transaction of business, a ‘“‘dumb-waiter” for 
“‘copy’”’ is set in the side wall and leads to the third and 
fifth stories, the former being the editorial and the latter 
the composing rooms, Speaking tubes also communi- 
cate wit! the varioas apartments, 568 feet of tube being 
used throughout the build’ng for this purpose. 

The above description gives bul an imperfect idea at 
best of the magnificence and finish of this building. It 
must be seen to be appreciated, and it promises to be 
one ot the most prominent features in Philadelphia, 








ALFRED AND THE CAKES, 


ALFRED, in or about the year 871, succeeded 
to the throne, but there is no account extant of any for- 
malities or ceremonies of his coronation. The couatry 
was in a most disturbed state, and the new king had to 
leave his brother’s grave, put on his sword, and fight 
for his own crown. That crown he lost after a long and 
bravely maintained struggle; everything was in con. 
fusion, monasteries were pillaged and destroyed, 
churches were rifled, the monks fled from the country, 
the nobles hid themselves, an: Alfred, with a few fol- 
lowers, found a shelter in the wilds of Somersetshire, 
where he awaited in patience the hour of his delivery. 
Most of the romantic anecdotes connected with the 
Alfred of legend, relate to this period, more especially 
that well-Lnown adventure with the neatherd’s wife, 
who, while in disguise, he was remaining in her cottage, 
left him a charge one day while she went out to look 
after some cakes which were cooking before the fire, 
but he becoming absorbed in thought forgot the cakes, 

o that the good woman, when she returned, finding 
the cakes all burned, abused him as a good-for-nothing, 
lazy fellow, and flung the cinders in his face; but he, 
by his gentleness, sought to pacify her. The story is 
not an impossible, nor an improbable thing, but un- 
fortunately for its anthenticity, not once mentioned by 
Saxon authorities, fond as they were of everything con- 
nected wit: the memory of ‘‘England’s darling,” as 
they called him. 

In the year 878, Alfred, whom the Danes thought 
dead, reappeared suddenly from his hiding-place, in 
Somersetshire, followed by an army, attacked the 
Danes, and defeated them. They then withdrew to 
Chippenham, which Alfred besieged for fourteen days, 
when hunger brought the enemy to submission and 
they promised to quit the kingdom. Subsequently 
another outbreak took place, and then came a long 
peace, during which the excellencies of Alfred’s genius 
and character manifested themselves. He made it his 
practice to travel about in his kingdom, staying at 
ciffercnt places for some time; he compiled his code of 
laws, with the advice and assistance of the wise men of 
the kingdom; and he reorganized the administration of 
justice. 

In the year 880, when the Pagans were in possession 
of Lonon, he made a vow that if they were defeated he 


‘would send an embassy with gifis to the Christian 


Churches in the remote East. A belief obtained amongst 
the Saxons that St. Thomas had planted Churches in 
India, which receives some confirmation from the fact 
that when the Mohammedans spread religion toward 
the East, they found Christian Churches there. London, 
however, was recovered, and Alfred fulfilled his vow, 
Ap active intercourse was maintained with foreign 
countries, and we learn from Asser that he had seen 
letters and presents sent to Alfred from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 

Amougst the wise and learned who surrounded the 
person of Alfred, whose advice he songht, and who were 
his active assistants in his benevolent works, were 
Werefrith, Bishop of Worcester; Plegmund, whom he 
elevated to the throne of Canterbury; Etheletan, Were- 
wulf, ana last, but not least, his devoted friend Asser, 
who has left a most interesting biogriphy of him to pos 
terity, fiom whose pages we glean many of the incidents 





of our narrative. Asser tells us he was invited to the 
court of the renowned Saxon king in the year 884. It 
was then the gathering point of all the learning of the 
kingdom. He had been a monk of St. David’s, but had 
attracted the notice of Alfred, who pressed him to come 
to court, made him his most intimate friend, and con- 
sulted him on everything. A fitter mar could not have 
been found to enjoy the friendship of such a monarch 
as Alfred. By their united endeavors schools and 
monasteries sprung up in all directions, the educational 
part of which fell under the administration of Asser. 
Newminster Hyde Abbey, which Alfred’s father had 
commenced, was completed; a monastery was built in 
Athelney by Alfred, also a nunnery at Sherborne, where 
he placed his daughter, Ethelgiva, as Abbess; and his 
wife founded another y ut Winchester, to which 
she might retire if she survived her husband. 

A new life seemed to awaken under the influence of 
this good king. He had felt the want of early education 
bitterly himself; it had caused him many a weary night's 
vigil, when battiing against his own ignorance, and he 
longed for the diffusion of knowledge amongst his peo- 
ple of all classes. In h's own works he has expressed a 
wish that all the free-born youth of his dominions might 
be taught at leas: sufficient to enable them to read the 
Scriptures in their native tongue—a noble sentiment 
for a monarch of the ninth century, and a member of a 
church which was destined to be overturned before that 
wish could be accomplished, As an author he has left 
an imperishable name behind him. This man, who 
could not read until his twelith year, and began to learn 
Latin at twenty, became an indefatigable translator of 
Latin authors, and not a mere translitor, but a com. 
montator, as whole passages of his own reflections, in- 
terspersed in his translations, will show. He had a grett 
love of compiling. It was his practice to get Asser to read 
favorite works to him, and to enter choice passages in 
a book, which grew until it contained th» gist of his 
reading and the gems of his own thought. That book 
was his constant companion; he carried it in his boscm, 
and had testified to the consolation it was to him in the 
hour of sadness and misfortune. One of the great Latin 
works he rendered in Anglo-Saxon, was Boethius’, ‘‘ De 
Consolatione Philosophim,’’ which contains also many 
of his own reflections. Then he did the same with the 
* Ecclesiastical History ’’ of Bece, but wisely refrained 
from adding to the text of that historian matter of his 
own. Healso translated Gregory’s “‘ Regula Pastoralis,’’ 
a book regarded as so great an authority in ecclesiasti- 
eal matters that every bishop in the kingdom had a 
copy. To this book Alfred prefixed an original intro- 
duction, stating his object for studying and translating 
it. William of Malmesbury says that he died whilst en- 
gaged on a translation of the Psalms, and about the 
same period it was a: serted that he had translated other 
portions of Scripture, and even the whole Bible; but 
we must bear in mind that the silence of Saxon autho- 
rity, though it does not disprove the truth of these as- 
sertions, made three centuries aiter, tends, however, to 
throw a doubt upon them. The art of measuring time 
by means of candles has been attributed to him, as also 
the invention of horn lanterns to protect these candles 
trom the wind. Ten years of peace were thus occupied, 
when the Danes once more invaded the country under 
Hastings, aud Alfred was compelled to lay aside his pen 
and gird on the sword. They were repelled, but re- 
turned to the struggle, when the indefatigable monarch 
resolved upon meeting them upon their own element; 
ships were built in which he put to sea, fought the 
enemy, and if he did not wholly defeat them, crushed 
their strength. Of the last four years of his life there 
is no record, and history is also silent as to the mde of 
his death. We are spared the pain of contemplating 
the sorrowful termination of a career which bad been 
glorious and good. We have the life with all its vicissi- 
tudes, its struggles, its triumphs, its bravery on the 
field, and its gentleness in the study. We have Alfred 
living, but at his death the historic muse laid down her 
pen, 











GEORGIA CRACKERS, 


Ovr illustration represents most truthfully 
a class of persons who are found only at the South, and 
who will probably, now that slavery is ubolished, be- 
come extinct in a few years. The derivation of the 
word “Cracker,” is a subject of dispute, but the best 
theory appears to be that which supposes that it is 
derived from their habit of cracking the long whip 
which they always carry. The race of Crackers live in 
the up country, and raise a little cotton, a few 
fowls, a pig or two, and once or twice during the year 
come down to a seaport to sell the produce of their 
year’s labor. They are a peculiar class of people, and 
are to be found no where in the United States, or for 
that, in the world, out of the region of American 
slavery. Perhaps the Cracker may be rich enough, or 
fortunate enough to own a negro, though in that case it 
might be questionable whether the extra amount of 
gentility engendered by such a process would not 
necessarily raise him above the Cracker class. Their 
characteristics are shiftlessness and laziness in a con- 
dition of society where industry was exceptional and 
degrading, and it is to be hoped that now, with the in- 
troduction of new life into Southern society, the race 
will pass away, and become in a generation or two, 
simply historic. 








Stavery ix Encianp.—It has been computed 
that, during the Anglo-Saxon period, two-thirds of the 
population were slaves, but that must be regarded as 
including the tillers of the soil or serfs, There were 
two classes of slaves—the domestic and the rustic; but 
the master had not absolute power over them. if he 
wounded a slave, knocked out an eye or a tooth, the 
slave by that act recovered his liberty. They were 
bought and sold openly in the markets, much to the 
scandal of Christendom. The price of a slave was 
generally four times that of an ox. Neither had the 
master power over the life of a slave; if he killed him 
he had to pay 8 fine to the king. However, the vondi. 
tion of this servile people was much modified under 
the rule of Alfred. Still the traffic prevailed almost up 
to the time of the Conquest. The Bristol merchants 
appear to have been the most persistent, for in the life 
of Wulstan, who was Bishop of Worcester about the year 
1000, we are told that the men of Bristol were then in the 
habit of exporting slaves to be sold abroad, Their 
agents went all over the country buying slaves, more 
especially females, for whom the highest prices were 
given. They were then shipped from Bristol to Ireland, 
where they found a ready market. The good Bishop of 
Worcester resolyed op making a holy crusade against 
this vile traffic, and for years he used to visit Bristol 
and stay there for months at a time, to preach against 
those who supported and followed the unholy trade. 
His efforts were blessed with success; the merchants 
at length assembled in their guild, and ormally bound 
themselves to abandon the custom. Their determina- 
tion appears to have been maintained, for we are told 
that one of them who tried afterward to violate hig 

ise, was punished with the loss of his ey«s, 
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MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


QWENTY-SIXTH LECTURE. — MRS. CAUDLE’S FIRST 
NIGHT IN FRANCE—‘‘ SHAMEFUL INDIFFERENCE” 
OF CAUDLE AT THE BOULOGNE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


“J suppose, Mr. Caudle, you call yourself a 
man? I’m sure, such men should never have 
wives. If I could have thought it possible you’d 
have behaved as you have done—and I might, if I 
hadn’t been a forgiving creature, for you’ve never 
been like anybody else—if I could only have 
thought it, you’d never have dragged me to 
foreign parts. Never! Well, I did say to myself, 
if he goes to France, perhaps he may catch a little 
politeness—but no: you began as Caudle, and as 
Caudle you'll end. I’m to be neglected through 
life, now. Oh, yes! I’ve quite given up all 
thoughts of anything but wretchedness — I’ve 
made up my mind tomisery,now. You're glad of 
it? Well, you must have a heart to say that. I 
declare to you, Caudle, as true as I’m an ill-used 
woman, if it wasn’t for the dear children far away 
in blessed England—if it wasn’t for them, I'd 
never go back with you. No: I’d leave you in 
this very place, Yes; I’d go into a convent; for 
a lady on board told me there was plenty of ’em 
here, I’d go and be a nun for the rest of my days, 
and—I see nothing to laugh at, Mr. Caudle ; that 
you should be shaking the bed-things up and 
down in that way. But you always laugh at peo- 
ple’s feelings ; i wish you’d only some yourself. 
I'd be a nun, or a Sister of Charity. Impossible ? 
Ha! Mr. Caudle, you don’t know, even now what 
Ican be when my blood’s up. You’ve trod upon 
the worm long enough ; some day won’t you be 
sorry for it? 

“Now none of your profane cryings out! You 
needn’t talk about heaven in that way: I’m sure 
you're the last person who ought. What I say is 
this. Your conduct at the Custom-House was 
shameful—cruel! And in a foreign land, too! 
But you brought me here that 1 might be insulted : 
you'd no other reason for dragging me from Eng 
land. Ha! let moe once get home, Mr. Caudle, 
and you may wear your tongue out before you get 
me into outlandish placesagain. What have you 
done? Therenow that’s where you’re so aggra- 
vating. You behave worse than any Turk to me 
—that? You wish you were a Furk? Well, I 
think that’s a pretty wish before your lawful wife! 
Yes—a nice Turk you’d make, wouldn’t you? 
Don’t think it. 

“ What have you done? Well, it’s a good thing 
I can’t see you, for I’m sure you must blush. 
Done, indeed! Why, when the brates searched 
my basket at the Custom-House! A regular thing, 
isit? Thenif you knew that, why did you bring 
me here? No man who respected his wife would. 
And you could stand by and see that fellow with 
mustaches rummage my basket ; and pull out my 
night-cap and rumple the borders, and—well! if 
you’d had the proper feelings of a husband, your 
blood would have boiled again. Butno! There 
you stood, looking as mild as butter at the man, 
and never said a word ; not when he crumpled my 
nizht-cap—it went to my heart like a stab—crum- 
pled it as if it was any duster. I dare say if it 
had been Miss Prettyman’'s night-cap—oh, I don’t 

care about your groaning—if it had been her 

night-cap, her hair-brush, her curl-papers, you’d 

have said something then. Oh, anybody with the 
spirit of a man would have spoken out if the 
fellow had had a thousand swords at his side. 
Well, all I know is this : if I’d have married some- 
body I could name, he wouldn’t have suffered me 
tobe treated in that way, not he 

“Now, don’t hope to go to sleep, Mr. Caudle, 
and think to silence me in that manner. I know 
your art, but it won’t do, It wasn’t enough that 
my basket was turned topsy-turvy, but before I 
know it, they spun me into another room, and— 
How could you help it? You nevertried to help it, 
No; although it was a foreign land, and I don’t 
speak French—not but what I know a good deal 
More of it than some people who give themselves 
airs about it—though I don’t speak their nasty 
gibberish, still you let them take me away, and 
never cared how I was ever to find you again. In 
&strange country, too! But I’ve no doubt that 
that’s what you wished : yes, you’d have been glad 
enough to have got rid of me in that cowardly 
manner. If I could only know your secret 
thoughts, Caudle, that’s what you brought me 
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here for, to lose me, And after the wife I’ve been 
to you! 

‘What are you crying out? Formercy’s sake ? 
Yes ; a great deal you know about mercy! Else 
you’d never have suffered me to be twisted into 
that room. To be searched, indeed! As if I’d 
anything smuggled about me. Well, I will say it; 
after the way in which I’ve been used, if you’d the 
proper feelings of a man, you wouldn’t sleep 
again for six months. Well, I know there was 
nobody but women there; but that’s nothing to 
do with it. I’m sure if I’d been taken up for 
picking pockets, they couldn’t have used me 
worse. To be treated so—and ’specially by one’s 
own sex !|—it’s that that aggravates me. 

** And that’s all you cansay? What could you 
do? Why, break open the door; I’m sure you 
must have heard my voice : you shall never make 
me believe you couldn’t hear that. Whenever I 
shall sew the strings on again, I can’t tell. If 
they didn’t turn me out like a ship in a storm, I’m 
asinner! And youlaughed! Youdidn’t liugh ? 
Don’t tell me; you laugh when you don’t know 
anything about it; but I do. 

**And a pretty place you have brought me to. 
A most respectable place I must say! Where the 
women walk about without any bonnets on their 
heads, and the fish-girls with their bare legs—well, 
you don’t catch me eating fish while I’m here, 
Why not? Why not—do you think I’d encourage 
people of that sort ? 

‘“*What do you say? Good-night? It’s no use 
your saying that—I can’t go to sleep so soon as 
youcan. Especially with a door that has such a 
lock as that to it. How do we know who may 
come in? What? Allthe locks are bed in France? 
The more shame for you to bring me to sucha 
place, then. It only shows how you value me. 

‘*Well, I dare say you are tired. Zam! But 
then, see what I’ve gone through. We!l, we won’t 
quarrel in a barbarous country. We won’t do 
that. Caudle, dear, what’s the French for lace? 
I know it, only I forget it? The French for lace, 
love? What? Dentelle? Now, you're not de- 
ceiving me? You never deceived me yet? Oh, 
don’t say that. There isn’t a married man in this 
blessed world can put his hand upon his heart in 
bed, and say that. French for lace, dear? Say 
itagain. Dentelle? Ha! Dentelle! Good-night, 
dear. Dentelle! Den—telle.” 






\ 








‘**T afterward,” writes Caudle, ‘‘ found out to my 
cost wherefore she inquired about lace. For she 
went out in the morning with the landlady to buy 
a vail, giving four pounds for what she could have 
bought in England for forty shillings!” 








InELaNnp’s Manvractortes.—Let it always be 
remembered, that in Ireland at least, sixty per cent, of 
the population are engrossed in agricultural pursuits, 
and have no means to escape from them into other 
branches, whether of commerce or of trade. All com- 
petition with England as to manufactures is idle and out 
of the question, since her command of iron and of coal 
alone render her omnipotent, while her enormous capi- 
tal and capabilities render her ye! 80 in commerce; 
but the fertility of the so.l of lreland, and the ready 
means of exporting it, at once point to a meatus of Irish 
progress and prosperity, if only the proper means be 
taken to promote tuem. Evidently ‘‘the land laws” 
are the great resteictors, and until these are placed on a 
safer and more equitable basis, it is idle to look ior a 
selution of those “‘ difficulties’’ which pecuniari'y tan- 
talize England and i-»poverish Ireland, by preventing 
the spread either of industry or industrial knowledge, 
which produce now an ‘‘ exodus,’’ and again a *‘ Fenian 
conspiracy,”” which make men outcasts or traitors, and, 
finally, which keep up in the minds of all feelings of 
distrust and suspicion, which prevent any. hing like that 
kindly amalgamation of seutiment and action between 
the owners and the tillers of the soil, on which the 
comfort, the welfare, and the common safety of all will 
be tound so materiaily to depend. 


Errect or Music Upon Anmatzs.—Eastcot 
relates that a hare left her retreat to listen to some 
choristers who were singing on the banks of the 
Mersey, retiring whenever they ceased singing, and re- 
appearing as they recommenced their strains. Bossuet 
asserts, that an officer confined in the Bastile drew 
forth mice and spiders to beguile his solitude with his 
flute; and a mountebank in Paris had taught rate to 
dance on the rope in perfect time, Chateaubriend 
states as a positive fact that he has seen the rattle- 
snakes in Upper Canada appeased by a musician; and 
the concert given in Paris to two elephants in the 
Jardin des Plantes leaves no doubt in regard to the 
effect of harmony on the brute creation. Every in- 
strument seemed to operate distincily as the several 
modes of the pieces were slow or lively, until the ex- 
citement of these intelligent creatures had been carried 





to such an extent er experiments were 
deemed dangerous 











PICTORIAL 


SHAKESPFARE had a saying 
about ‘‘ vaulting ambition” that ‘‘ over- 
leaps itself’’—a sort of gymnastic feat 
that is tersely protested against by our 
proverb. The donkey is far from being 
so dignified a creaiure as the horse. 
His appearance, in tact, is generally 
provocative of hilarity rather than of 
respect. The humble jack-ass of 
Sancho Panza— ‘ Dapple, ’ Ithink was 
his name—would have cut a very poor 
figure beside ‘‘ Bucephalus,”’ the noble 
war-stecd of Alexander the Great. But 
then, Sancho mounted upon Buce- 
phalus, if such a combination were 
possible, would have been a sight cal- 
culated to provoke the derision of the street-boys of the 
period, who would probably have greeted the tottering | 
equestrian with the pungent observation, ‘‘ Hi! hi!” 
Siudya profession or a tcade while you are yet young. 
Be a good blacksmith, or lawyer, or a carpenter, or a | 
doctor or anything else that goes with your bent, and 
when you have got a foothold with it don’t want to try | 
something else about which you know nothing. Stick to 
your business, and your business will stick to you. Jog | 


“BETTER RIDE 








*BARE-FOOTED MEN SHOULD NOT TREAD ON THORNS.” 


quietly through life on the donkey that carries you safely, 
and don’t make a donkey of yourself by mounting the 
high horse that may pitch you over his head. 

Have you not often observed that persons who find a 
pleasure in wounding the feelings of others, are them- 
seives most s' nsitive with regard to theirocwn? ‘rhis 
is especially true of the practical joker, who may be 
figuratively described as a blister on the cuticle of 
society. This charming person gathers thorny bram- | 
bles wherewith to strew the path of 
his best friend. The pain thus in- 
flicted is a source of great comfor* and 
relief to his well-balanced mind. He 
chuckles diabolically as he watches nis 
friend extracting the thorns from his 
bleeding foot, and his hilarity is greatly 
enhanced should that injured person 
inadvertently sit down upon the thorns 
to rest himself. But if our joker 
should by some chance fall among 
thorns, himself, then his chuckle turns 
to a howl for’ help. Nobody cares 
about helping him, though; but every- 
body laughs at him and says it serves 
him right. Respect the feelings of 
others and yours will be respected in 
turn. We all have our little weak- 
nesses; and herein lies the drift of 
the proverb, which may be versified as. 
follows: 


Bare-footed folks should keep aloof from thorns; 
If you have warts, my friend, keep off my corns. 


A capital old proverb is this. Indeed it may be | 
termed a maxim rather than a proverb, and the pith of | 
itis that we should make the best of everything as we 
journey through life. It was Mark Tapley’s philosophy 
that a man should be jolly under all circumstances, It | 
may seem hard that while Dives is dining off a capon, | 
Lazarus should have nothing but an onion; but then, | 








** BEAUTY DRAWS MORE THAN OXEN.”’ 


yon know, there are some folks who haven’t the onion. 
Contentment is the basis of happiness; and my readers 
will remember tor themselves how well this is eet 
forth by the highest authority, in a well-known saying 
about a stalled ox and a dinner ot herbs. 

At first sight this appears to be a very ungallant pro- 
verb, the idea of comparing beauty toa yoka of oxen 
being, in fact, a new, and rather disagreeabje version of 
‘‘Beauty and the Beast.’ Reflecting, however, that 
beouty now-a-days loves to bedeck ’ 
herself with heavy chains, we see that 
there is something in comparison after 
all; and so, ‘‘no more on that head,” 
as the man said when he lost his hat 
and wig. ‘‘Beauty draws more than 
oxen,” ay, that she does. She will 
harness herself to a heart with her 
eyes, her hair, and her soft-dimpled 
hands, and that heart will haye to 
come, no matier how heavy it be. The 
barnes. that beauty wears is all made to 
draw, just as are the chains with which 
the oxen are yoked on to the heavy 
log. Silks, and satins, and laces, gold 
and silver, and diamonds, eyes and lips, 
sighs and glances, charms and graces 
—these are the materiala with which 
beauty throws herself into the yoke. 
Not that sort of yoke that oxen wear; 
no, my friends, by no manner of means; 
but the yoke of—matrimony, 

Impotent rage is the human weakness aimed at by 
this proverb, Ido remember a small boy in the years 
that are past, and how on one occasion he was chastised 
by an uncle to whom he had been derelict; and how, 
subsequently, the nephew of his uncle did surrepti- 
tiously detach from its proper peg the best society-hat 





_* HE WHO FOLLOWS A TOAD MAY FALL INTO A DITCH.” 


PROVERBS 





ON AN ASS THAT CARRIES YOU, THAN ON A HORSE THAT 
THROWS YOU.”’ 


of the latter, and trample it into vague pulp in the 
muddy soil of the adjacent pump-yard. The horse 
was too big for the youngster to handle, buth wreaked 
vicarious vengeance on him through the saddle. And 
801i is with boys of larger growth, and ever has been; 
from which arises the suggestion thai it would be well 
for the horse to keep a watchful eye upon his saddle. 
The toad in this proverb, mine excellent reader, is a 
sweet and winsome figure of speech for bad comp»ny. 
There is sumething very slimy about 
the toad. It “‘weareth yeta precious 
jewel in its head,” too, as we are told, 
by a certain great philosophe:; and in 
this respect, as wellas in sliminess, it 
bears analogy with the human represen- 
tative ot its kind—only that tha latter 
generally wears his jewels on his hands, 
and in festoons all over his “loud” 
waistcoat. ‘*He who follows a toad 
may fall into a ditch;’”’ and he who 
allows himself to be led eway by bad 
company will find the slough of turpi- 
tude into which he must eventually 
sink one from which it will be difficult 
for him to extricate himself with clean 
hands and conscience. ‘ 





GALL AND LavatEer.—There is 
as curious a contrast between Gall’s 
physiognomical system and Lavater’s 
scheme, as between the two men them- 
selves. The one was a mystic and 
theologian, the other a man of ercience. 
The one spent his life in a Swiss town; 
the other, after studying at Strasburg and Vienna, 
wandered through Prussia, Soxony, Sweden, Holland, 
Switzerland, visited in London, and settled in Paris, 
The one had a sensitiveness which seemed to vie with 
feminine d:licacy; the oiher had no taste for music or 
painting; Lavater was a poet, Galla philospher; Lava- 
ter’s book often provokes a smile,Gall’s very errors evince 
a considerable degree of observation and systematic 
faculty; the ‘* Physiognomical Fragments” are linked 





“‘I¥ THOU HAST NOT A CAPON, FEED ON AN ONION.” 


together by nothing but the simplicity and mc < 
of the author; the work on “ Organology”’ is Pm 
tic treatise in which the functions ot the different parts 
of the brain are mapped out with anatomical precision 
and elaborate array of evidence; Lavater’s system was 
the offspring of intuition and impulse, Gall’s phreno- 
logy was an excrescence of the scientific spirit of the 
eizhteenth century. Physiognomy was now rearcd on a 
professedly scientific foundation; it seemed to have 
passed from an amorphous condition 
to a petrified state. Tf the phrenologi- 
cal scheme is untrue, it is not a mera 
dream, but an erroneous Bcientifie 
hypothesis, an error which was almost 
a progress in itself, resulting os it did 
from a new impulse given to science; 
for whatever may have been Gall’a 
failure as a physiognomist, he was a 
good anatomist, and knewledye is in- 
debted to him for much information 
- the structure and functions of the 
orain, 


Tere is something in the 

. Anglo-Saxon idiom which is calculated 

to outlive the ravages of time; it is nervous, vigorous, 
and flexible, capable of the highest uses of a language 
—it has in it a clearness which can reveal the most 
recondite truths of science, and a music which can 
express all the melodies of poesy. It has a power of 
| denunciation terrible xs the thunder’s roar, and straina 
| of pathos melting as « mother’s tears. It ja not then 
| surprising that such a tongue should force its way in 
| the world, and the prediction is becoming daily less un. 





‘WHO CANNOT BEAT THE HORSE BEATS THE SADDLE.”’ 


reasonabte that if any one of the spoken languages of 
the earth should predominate over the others and be- 
| come the universal tongue, that language will be our 
| Saxon English. Already it has begun its strife with 

the many varied idioms of the earth; it is heard every- 
| where—in the wild, snowy wastes of Gre-nland and in 
the arid plains of Arabia; amongst the 
classic ruins of Greece and Rome, and 
amid the strange splendors of Oriental 
architecture; amongst the dust of 
Egyptian power, in the almost un- 
trodden regions of Central Africa, in 
the dense torests of Canada, on many 
a broad lake, many a noble river, and 
many 4 prairie plain in tae New World; 
in fine, it is to be heard wherever the 
sole of man’s foot has trodden, alike 
where civilizaiion rears its temple as 
where the naked savage plants his 
primitive hut. 


A GENTLEMAN calling on his 
butcher to order something for dinner, 
was asked if he would like to have a 
saddle of mutton. 

‘* Why,” said he, “would it not be 
better to have a bridle? as I should 
then certainly stand a better chance of 
getting a bit in my mouth ” 


Tue butcher Death never 


spares a man because he isn’t “fat 
enough to kill,’ 


‘ 
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LOST IN THE SHADOW. 


Come sing me some song, for I’m lonely to-night; 
Some song that shall woo me away from my 


Te Pars me away from the West’s mellow 
light, “er 
Come sing in this dimness some plaintive 
refrain, 


Some song that shall rouse me, 
And shake off this numbness from heart and 
from brain. 


Sing low, and sing sweetly, some song that is 
old ; 
Sit here in the darkness, your head on my 


knee 
The shadows have plundered your head of its 
gold— 
So the gold of my life has been stolen from me; 
It is lost in the shadows, 
So deep that its glitter I never eball see. 


Sing on, for I listen, my eyes dim with tears, 
’Tis the song that we sang in a summer gone by; 
My heart wanders back o’er the bridge of the 
years— 
What wonder, what wonder, ah! me, if I sigh? 
For I think of the shadows 
That stole all my treasures and clouded my 
sky. 


What memories cling to a time that has fled! 
Oh! the long pleasant days in that summer of 


old! 
The birds sang so sweetly—ah, me! are they 
dead! 
The roses blushed redly, and sweet to behold 
Were the royal king lilies, 


Their great snowy chalices brimming with gold. 


We drank in the wine of the air and the sun, 
And we sang with the birds, for they caroled of 
bliss, 


And we said that the lesson of love had begun, 
And thought that no lesson was easy as this. 
Ah, me! but the ending! 
It closed with a tear and began with a kiss. 


Sing on, for I listen. I think of the time 
When we last sang together that sorrowful 
song, 
And our hearts beat accord with the sad tender 
rhyme. 
Ah, me! since we parted, the years have been 
long, 
And life has been lonely; 
I am here, he is where ?—but repining is wrong. 


Sing on, oh! my darling! God grant that your 
way 
May lead through the valleys where sunshine 
is bright, 
With no mem’ries to haunt you, of love gone 
away, 
Or a song like the one you are singing to-night. 
God grant you may never 
Get lost in the shadow that’s deeper than night! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











CHAPTER XXXIV—CONTINUED, 


In manner she did come to understand, be- 
fore the arrival of Mr. Chadwick, that her hus- 
band could take no legal steps toward silencin, 
Mr. Crawley until a commission of clergymen ha 

inted to inquire into the matter, and 


rural dean within the limits of whose rural deanery 

the parish pale. was situated, or by some 

Denemeed, per: jal clergyman of repute in the 
hbor! 


ow the rural dean was Dr. Tempest of Silver- 

i who had held that position before the 

of Dr. Proudie to the diocese ; and there 

had grown up in the bosom of Mrs, Proudie a 

feeling that undue mercy had been shown 

to Mr. Crawley by the | of Silverbridge, 
of whom Dr. Tempest had been one. 

“These Ly had taken bail for his ap- 

arance at assizes, instead of committing 

im to prison at_ once—as they were bound to do 
when such an offense as that had been committe 
by aclergyman. But, no ; even though there was 
a clergyman among them, they had thought 
nothing of the souls of the poor people!” 

In such lan Mrs. Proudie had spoken of 
the affair at Silverbridge, and having once com- 
mitted herself to such an opinion, of course she 
thought that Dr. Tempest would go through fire 
and water—would omit no stretch of what little 
judicial power might be committed to his hands— 
with the view o' opposing his bishop and main- 
taining the culprit in his position, 

“In such a case as this, can not you name an 

rural bry yourself? Dr, Tempest, you 


know, is v 

yn No, ay dear; no; I cannot.” 

“You can ask Mr. Chadwick, at any rate, and 
then could name Mr. Thumble.” 

“ But Mr. Thumble doesn’t even hold a living 
in the diocese. Oh, dear ; oh, dear; oh, dear!” 

And so the matter rested until Mr. Chadwick 


came. 
Mrs. Proudie had no doubt intended to have 
Mr. Chadwick all to herself—at any rate so as to 


encounter him in the first instance, But having | 


been at length convinced that the inquiry by the 
rural dean was really necessary as a preliminary, 
and having also slept upon the question of ex- 
penditure, she gave directions that the lawyer 
ghould be shown into the bishop's study, and she 
took care to be absent at the moment of his ar- 
Of course she did not intend that Mr. 
Chad should leave the without having 
heard what she had to say, but she thought that 
it would be well that he should be made to con- 
ceive that though the summons had been written 


: 


of his daughters and with a married son-in-law, 
clergyman who was staying in the house. _ 

bs well, my dear,” said the bishop, with a 

smile—for he was anxious not to betray any vex- 
ation at his wife’s interference before his daugh- 
ters or the Rev. Mr. Tickler. But he understood 
it all. Mr, Chadwick had been sent for with refer- 
ence to Mr. Crawley, and he was driven—abso- 
lutely driven, to propose to his lawyer that this 
commission of inquiry should be issued. 
_ Punctually at eleven Mr. Chadwick came, wear- 
ing a very long face as he entered the — door 
—for he felt that he would in all = ability be 
now compelled to quarrel with . Proudie. 
Much he could bear, but there was a limit to his 
endurance. She had never absolutely sent for 
him before, though she had often interfered with 
him. “TI shall have to tell her a bit of my mind,” 
he said, as he stepped across the Close, habited 
in his best suit o black, with most exact white 
cravat, and yet looking not quite like a clergyman 
—with some touch of the undertaker in his gait. 
When he found that he was shown into the 
bishop’s room, and that the bishop was there— 
and the bishop only—his mind was relieved. It 
would have been better that the bishop should 
have written himself, or that the chaplain should 
have written in his lordship’s name; that, how- 
ever, was a trifle, 

But the bishop did not know what to say to 
him. If he intended to direct an inquiry to be 
made by the rural dean, it would be by no means 
becoming that he should consult Mr. Chadwick as 
to doing so. It might be well, or if not well at 
any rate not mnuproper, that he should make the 
application to Dr. Tempest through Mr. Chad- 
wick ; but in that case he must give the order at 
once, and he still wished to avoid it if it were 
possible. Since he had been in the diocese no 
case so grave as this had been pushed upon him. 
The intervention of the rural dean in an ordinary 
way he had used—had been made to use—more 
than once, by his wife. A vicar had been absent 
a little too long from one parish, and there had 
been rumors about brandy-and-water in another. 
Once he had been very nearly in deep water be- 
cause Mrs. Proudie had taken it in dudgeon that 
a certain young rector, who had been left a widow- 
er, had a very pretty governess for his children ; 
and there had been that case, sadly notorious in 
the diocese at the time, of our excellent friend Mr. 
Robarts of Framley, when the baliffs were in his 
house because he couldn’t pay his debts—or 
rather, the debts of his friend for whom he had 
signed bills. But in all these cases some good 
fortune had intervened, and he had been saved 
from the terrible necessity of any ulterior process. 
But now, now he was driven beyond himself, and 
all to no purpose, If Mrs. Proudie would only 
wait three months the civil law would do it all for 
him. But here was Mr, Chadwick in the room, 
and he knew that it would be useless for him to 
attempt to talk to Mr. Chadwick about other mat- 
ters, and so dismiss him. The wife of his bosom 
would be down upon them before Chadwick could 
be out of the room. : 

“H—m—ha. How d’ye do, Mr. Chadwick— 
won’t you sit down?” 

Mr, Chadwick thanked his lordship, and sat 


own. 

** It’s very cold, isn’t it, Mr. Chadwick ?” 

“ A hard frost, my lord, but a beautiful day.” 

** Won’t you come near the fire ?” 

The bishop knew that Mrs, Proudie was on the 
road, and had an eye to the proper strategical 
position of his forces. Mrs. Proudie would cer- 
tainly take up her position in a certain chair from 
whence the light enabled her to rake her husband 
thoroughly. What advantage she might have 
from this he could not prevent; but he could so 
place Mr, Chadwick, that the lawyer should be 
more within the reach ot his eye than that of his 
wife. So the bishop pointed to an arm-chair op- 
posite to himself and near the fire, and Mr. Chad- 


| wick seated himself accordingly. 


“This is a very sad affair about Mr. Crawley,” 
said the bishop. 

‘* Very sad indeed,” said the lawyer. ‘I never 
pitied a man so much in my life. my lord.” 

This was not exactly the line which the bishop 
was desirous of taking. 

“Of course he is to be pitied—of course he is. 
But from all I hear, Mr. Chadwick, I am afraid 
we must not acquit him.” 

** As to that, my lord, he has to stand his trial, 
of course.” 





** But, you see, Mr. Chadwick, regarding him as 
|% beneficed clergyman—with a cure of souls—the 
| question is whether I should he justified in leav- 
ing him where he is till his trial shall come on.” 

| “Of course your lordship knows best about 
| that, but——” 

“fT know there is a difficulty. I know that. 
| But I am inclined to think that in the interests of 
| the parish Iam bound to issue a commission of 

inquiry.” 

“TIT believe your lordship has attempted to 
silence him, and that he has'‘refused t»» comply.” 

“T thought: it better for everybocy’s sake— 
especially for his own, that he should for a while 
be relieved from his duties ; but he is an obstinate 
man—a very obstinate man, I made the attempt 
with all consideration for his feelings.” 

“He is hard put to it, my lord, I know the 
man and his pride. The dean has spoken of him 
to me more than once, and nobody knows him so 
well as the dean. If I might venture to offer an 
opinion——” ‘ 

“Good-morning, Mr, Chadwick,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, coming into the room and taking her 
accustomed seat. ‘No, thank you, no; I will 
stay away from the fire, if you please. His lord- 
ship has spoken to you no doubt about this un- 
fortunate, wretched man?” 

**We are speaking of him now, my dear.” 

“Something must of course be ‘done to put a 
stop to the crying disgrace of having such a man 
yaa from a pulpit in this diocese. When I 

hink of the souls of the people in that poor vil- 
lage, my hair literally stands on end, And then 
he is disobedient !” 

“ That is the worst of it,” said the bishop. “ It 
would have been so much better for himself if he 
would have allowed me to provide quietly for the 
services till the trial be over.” 

**T could have told you my lord, that he would 
not do that, from what I knew of him,” said Mr. 
| Chadwick. 

“But he must do it,” said Mrs. Proudie. ‘“ He 
must be made to do it.” 

“His lordship will find it difficult,” said Mr. 
Chadwick. 

“T can issue a commission, you know, to the 
| rural dean,” said the bishop, Ts 
| “Yes, you can do that. And Dr. Tempest in 
| two months’ time will have named his asses- 


sors——” P 
must not name them ; the bishop 





” Dr. Tem 


had really been intended on the part of must name them,” said Mrs. Proudie. 


Pare it 


wick will be with you at eleven, 
she said, as she got up from the break- 
his lordship with two 


at which she 


“It is customary to leave that to the rural 
dean,” said Mr. Chadwick. ‘‘The bishop no doubt 
can object to any one named.” 

“‘And can specially select any clergyman he 


pleases from the archdeaconry,” said the bishop. 
‘I have known it done.” 
‘The rural dean in such case has probably been 
an old man, and not active,” said the lawyer. | 
“And Dr, Tempest is a very old man,” said 
Proudie, “and in sach a matter not at all 
trustworthy. He was one of the magistrates 
who took bail.” . 
‘* His lordship could hardly set him aside,” said 
the lawyer. ‘“‘At any rate I would not recom- 
mend him to try. I think you might suggest a 
commission of five, and propose two of the num- 
ber yourself, I do not think that in such a case 
Dr. Tempest would raise any question.” ; 
At last it was settled in this way. Mr. Chadwick 
was to prepare a letter to Dr. Tempest, for the 
bishop’s signature, in which the doctor should be 
requested, as the rural dean to whom Mr. Crawley 
was subject, toxhold a commission of five to 
inquire into Mr. Crawley’s conduct. The letter 
was to explain to Dr. Tempest that the bishop, 
moved by his solicitude for the souls of the 
ple o Hog; lestock, had endeavored, “in a 
endly way,” fo induce Mr. Crawley to desist 
from his ministrations: but that having failed 
through Mr. Crawley’s obstinacy, he had no 
alternative but proceed in this way. ‘‘ You had 
better say that his —> as bishop of the 
diocese, can take no heed of the coming trial,” 
said Mrs. Proudie. ; 
“*T think his lordship had better > A nothing at 
all about the trial,” said Mr. Chadwick. 
**T think that will be best,” said the bishop. 
“But if they report against him,” said Mr. 
Chadwick, ‘‘you can only then proceed in tbe 
ecclesiastical court—at your own expense.” 
“ He’ll hardly be so obstinate as that,” said the 
bishop. 
“Tm afraid you don’t know him, my lord,” said 
the lawyer. 
The bishop, thinking of the scene which had 





| 
| 


years since I first thought Lily was the prettiest 
girl I ever saw.” 

** How old are you now ?” 

‘* Twenty-seven—and she’s twenty-four.” 

*‘You’ve time enough yet, if you'll anly be 
patient.”’ 

“Tl be patient for to-morrow, Lady Julia, but 
never again. Not that I mean to quarrel with 
her. I’m not such a fool as to quarrel with a girl 

use she can’t like me. I know how it all is. 
If that scoundrel had not come across my path 
just when he did—in that very nick of time—all 
peer have been right betwixt her and me. I 
couldn’t have offered to marry her before, when I 
hadn’t as much income as would have found her 
in bread and butter. And then, just as better 
times came to me, he stepped in! I wonder 
whether it will be expected of me that I should 
forgive him ?” 

** As far as that goes, you have no right to be 
angry with him.” 

* But I am—all the same.” 

ane so was I—but not for steppingi n, as you 
call it.” 

**You and I are different, Lady Julia. I was 
angry with him for stepping in, but I couldn’t 
show it. Then he stepped out, and I did manage 
to show it. And now I shouldn’t wonder if he 
doesn’t step in again. After all, why should he 
have such a power? It was simply the nick of 
time which gave it to him.” 

That John Eames should be able to find some 
consolation in this consideration is devoutly to be 


hoped by us all. 
ere was nothing said about Lily Dale the 
next morning at breakfast. Lady Julia observed 
that John was dressed a little more neatly than 
usual, though the change was not such as to have 
called for her special observation, had she not 
known the business on which he was intent. 
“You have nothing to serd to the Dales?” he 


taken place in that very room only Ppaytn felt | said, as he got up from the table. 


that he did know Mr. Crawley, and felt also that 
the hope which he had just expressed was one in 
which he himself put no trust. But omens 
might turn up; and it was devoutly to be hope 

that Dr. Tempest would take a long time over his 
inquiry. The assizes might come onas soon as i 


t | 


was terminated, or wy aay afterward ; and 


then everything might be well. 
**You won’t find br. 


said Mr. Chadwick. 


Tempest very ready at it,” | 
“i wd y * | out of the room, snd started on 


The bishop in his heart was comforted by the | 


words. ‘i 
**But he must be made to be ready to do his 
a said Mrs. Proudie, imperiously. 
. Chadwick shrugged his shoulders, then go! 
up, spoke his farewell little speeches, and left the 
palace. 





CHAPTER XXXV.—LILY DALE WRITES TWO WORDS 
IN HER BOOK. 


Joun Eames saw nothing more of Lily Dale till 
he packed up his portmanteau, left his mother’s 
house, and went to stay a few days with his old 
friend Lady Julia ; and this did not happen till he 
had been above a week in Guestwick. Mrs. Dale re- 
7 said it was odd that Johnny did not come 

see them ; and Grace, speaking of him to Lily, 
asked why he did not come. Lily, in her funny 
way, declared that he would come soon enovgh. 
But even while she was joking there was some- 
thing of half-expressed consciousness in her 
words, as though she felt it to be foolish to speak 
of his coming as she might that of any other 
young man before people who knew her whole 
story. 
**He’ll come quick enough. He knows, and I 
know, that his coming will do no good. Of course 
I shall be glad to seehim. Why shouldn’t I be 
glad to see him? I’ve known him and liked him 
all my life. I liked him when there did not seem 
to be much about him to like, and now that he is 
clever, and agreeable, and good-looking, which he 
never Was as & 
him? He’s more like @ brother to me than any- 
body else I’ve got. James”—James was her 
brother-in-law, Dr. Crofts—‘ thinks of nothing 
but his patients and his babies, and my cousin 
Bernard is much too 
take the liberty of loving him. 
glad to see Johnny Eames.” 

From all which Mrs. Dale was led to believe thet 
Johnny’s case was still hopeless. And how shoul! 
it not be hopeless? Had Lily not confessed with- 
in the last week or two that she still loved Adol- 
phus Crosbie? 

Mrs, Eames, also, and Mary, were surprised that 
John did not go over to Allington. 

‘*You haven’t seen Mrs, Dale yet, or the squire ?” 
said his mother. 

‘*T shall see them when I am at the cottage.” 

“Yes; no doubt. But it seems strange that 
ng ea have been here so long without going 
to them.” 

**There’s time enongh,” said he. ‘I shall have 
nothing else to do when i'm at the cottage.” 

Then, when Mary had oo to him again in 
private, expressing a hope that there was “‘ nothing 
"Sh he had been very angry with his sister, 

**What do you mean by — What rubbish 
you girls talk! and you never have any delicacy 
of feeling to make you silent.” 

ean? ohn, don’t say such hard things as that 
of me!” 

‘But I do say them, You'll make me swear 


I shall be very 


why shouldn’t I go on liking | 


nd a person for me to | 


** Nothing but my love, Johnny.” 

**No worsted or embroidery work, or a pot of 
special jam for the squire ?” 

**No, sir, nothing ; though I should like to make 
you carry a pair of panniers, if I could.” 

‘They would become me well,” said Johnny, 
‘for I am going on an ass’s errand.” 

Then, without waiting for the word of affection 
which was on the old woman’s +o he got himself 

is journey. 

The walk was only three miles, and the weather 
was dry and frosty, and he had come to the turn 
leading up to the church and the a house 
almost before he remembered that he was near 
Allington. Here he paused for a moment to think. 
If he continued his way down by the Red Lion 
and through Allington street, he must knock at 
Mrs. Dale’s door, and ask for admission by means 
of the servant, as would be done by any ordinary 
visitor. But he could make his way on to the 
lawn by going up beyond the wall of the church- 
yard and through the squire’s garden. He knew 
the hope well—very well; and he thought that he 
might take so much liberty as that, both with the 
squire and with Mrs. Dale, although his visits to 
Allington were not so frequent now as they used 
to be in the days of his boyhood. He did not wish 
to be admitted by the servant, and therefore he 
went through the gardens. Luckily he did not 
see the squire, who would have detained him, and 
he escaped from Hopkins, the old gardener, with 
little more than a word. - 

“Tm going down to see the ladies, Hopkins ; 
suppose I shall find them?” 

And then while Hopkins was arranging his 
spade so that he might lean upon it for a little 
chat, Johnny was gone and had made his way into 
the other garden. He had thought it possible 
that he might meet Lily out among the walks by 
herself, and such a meeting as this would have 
suited him better than any other. And as he 
crossed the little bridge which separated the gar- 
dens, he thought of more than one such meeting 
—of one especial occasion on which he had first 
ventured to tell her in plain words that he loved 
her. But before that day Crosbie had come there, 
and at the moment in which he was speaking of 
his love she regarded Crosbie as an angel of light 
upon the earth. What hope could there have been 
for him then? What use was there in his telling 


| such a tale of love at that time? When he told 


| terrace before the drawing-room, and looking 


it, he knew that Crosbie had been before him. He 
knew that Crosbie was at that moment the angel 
of light. But as he had never before been able to 
speak of his love, so was he then unable not to 
speak of it. He had spoken, and of course had 
been simply rebuked. Since that day Crosbie had 
ceased to be an angel of light, and he, John Eames, 
had spoken often. But he had spoken in vain, 
and now he would speak once again. 

He went through the garden and over the lawn 
belonging to the Small House and saw no one. 
He forgot, I think, that ladies do not come out to 
pick roses when the ground is frozen, and that 
— is not often in progress with the hoar- 
frost on the grass. So he walked up to the little 
in 
saw Mrs, Dale, and Lily, and Grace at their morn- 
ing work. Lily was rawing, and Mrs. Dale was 
writing, and Grace had her needle in her hand, 
As it happened, no one at first perceived him, and 
he had time to feel that after all he would have 


| managed better if he had been announced in the 


| usual way, 


As however it was now necessary that 


| he should announce himself, he knocked at the 


among you some day that I will never see Lily | 


Dale agai . As itis, I wish I had never seen her, 
simply because I am so dunned about it,” 

In all of which I think that Johnny was mani- 
festly wrong. When the humor was on him, he 
was fond enough of talking of Lily Dale, Had 
he not taught her to do so, I doubt whether his 
sister would ever have mentioned Lily’s name to 


him. 

“*T did not mean to dun you, John,” said Mary, 
meekly, 

But at last he went to Lady Julia’s, and was no 
sooner there than he was ready fo start for m7 
ton. When Lady Julia spoke to him about Li M 
he did not venture to snub her. Inde of all 
his friends, Lady Julia was the one with whom on 
this subject he allowed himself the most unre- 
stricted confidence. He came over one day, just 
before dinner, and declared his intention of walk- 
ing over to Allington, immediately after breakfast 
on the following morning. ‘ 

** Tt’s the last time, Lady Julia,” he said. 

“So = say, Johnny.” 

**And so I mean it! What’s the good of a man 
frittering away his life? what’s the good of wish- 
ing for what you can’t get ?” 

* Jacob was not in such a hurry when he wished 
for Rachel.” 

“That was all very well for an old patriarch, 
who had seven or eight hun years to live.” 

_“* My dear John, you forget ta Bible. Jacob 
did not live half as long as that.” 

“* He lived long enough and slowly e h to be 
able to wait fourteen years; and then he had 
something to comfort him in the meantime. 





And after all, Lady July, it’s more than seven 





window, and they all immediately looked up and 
saw him. 

“It’s my cousin John,” said Grace, 

Oh, Johnny, how are you at last?” said Mrs. 
Dale, 

But it was Lily who, without speaking, opened 
the window for him, who was the first to give him 
her hand, and who led him through into the 


room. 

“Tt’s a great shame coming in this way,” said 
John, “ and letting all the cold air in upon you.” 

“We shall survive it,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘I sup- 
pose you have just come down from my brother- 
in-law ?” 

**No; I have not seen the squire as yet. I will 
do so before I go back, of course. But it seemed 
such a commonplace sort of thing to go round by 
the village.” 

‘* We are very glad to see you, by whatever way 
you come ; are we not, riamma ?” said Lily. 

“T’m not so sure of that, We were only saying 

esterday that as you had been in the country a 
fortnigh without coming to see us, we did not 
think we would be at home when you did come.” 

** But I have caught you, you see,” ssid Johnny. 

And so they went on, chatting of old times and 
of mutual friends very comfortably for full an 
hour. And there was some serious conversation 
about Grace’s father and his affairs ; and John de- 
clared his opinion that Mr. Crawley ought to go to 
his uncle, Thomas Toogood, not at all knowing at 
that time that Mr. Crawley himself had come to 
the same opinion. And John gave them an 
elaborate description of Sir Raffle Buffle, stand- 
ing up with his back to the fire, with his hat on 
his head, and speaking with a loud harsh voice, to 
show them the way in which he declared that that 
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gentleman received his inferiors ; and then bowin 
and scraping and rubbing his hands to ether an 
simpering with would-be softness, declaring that 
after that fashion Sir Raffle received his superiors. 
And they were very merry, so that no one would 
have thought that Johnny was a despondent lover, 
now bent on throwing the dice for his Jast stake, or 
that Lily was aware that she was in the presence 
of one lover, and that she was like to fall between 
two stools ; having two lovers, neither of whom 
could serve her turn. 


* How can you serve him if he’s such a man as | 


that ?” said Lily, speaking of Sir Raffle. 

“Tdo not serve him. I serve the Queen—or 
rather the public. I Gon’t take his wages, and he 
does not play his tricks with me. He ‘knows that 
he can’t. He has tried it, and has failed, And he 
only keeps me where 1 am because I’ve had some 
money left me. He thinks it fine to have a private 
secretary with a fortune. I know that he tells 

ple all manner of lies about it, making it out 
ag about five times as much as itis. Dear old 
Huffe Snuffle! He is such an ass: and yet he’s 
had wit enough to get to the top of the tree, and 
to keep himself there. He began the world with- 
out a penny ; now he has got a handle to his name, 
and he'll live in clover all his life, It’s very odd, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Dale ?” 

“ T suppose he does his work ?” 

“When men get so high as that, there’s no 
knowing whether they work or whether they don’t. 
There isn’t much for them to do, as far as I can 
gee. They have to look beautiful, and frighten 
the young ones.” , 

“And does Sir Raffle look beautiful?” Lily 
asked. 

“‘ After a fashion, he does. There is something 
imposing about such a man till you're used to it, 
onl can see through it. Ofcourse it’s all padding. 
There are men who work, no doubt. But amon 
the bigwigs and bishops and cabinet-ministers, 
fancy that the looking beautiful is the chief part 
of it. Dear me, you don’t mean to say it’s lun- 
cheon-time ?” 

But it was luncheon-time. And not only had he 
not as yet said a word of all that which he had 
come to say, but had not as yet made any move 
toward getting it said. How was he to arrange 
that Lily should be left alone with him? La M 
Julia had said that she should not expect him bac 
till dinner-time, and he had answered her lack- 
adaisically : 

“T don’t suppose I shall be there above ten 
minutes; ten minutes will say all I’ve got to say 
and do all I’ve got to do. And then 1 suppose 
shall go and cut names about upon bridges—eh, 
Lady Julia?” 

Lady Julia understood his words; for once, 
upon a former occasion, she had found him cutting 
Lily’s name on the rail of a wooden bridge in her 
brother’s grounds. But he had now been a couple 
of hours at the Small House, and had not said a 
word of that which he had come to say. 

“ Are you going to walk out with us after lunch ?” 


said Lily. , ; 
“He will have had walking enough,” said Mrs. 


ale. 
“We'll convoy him back part of the way,” said 


Lily. 

im not going yet,” said Johnny ; “ unless you 
turn me out.” 

“But we must have our walk before it is dark,” 
said Lily. ; . 

“You might go up with him to your uncle,” said 
Mrs. Dale. ‘Indeed, I promised to go up myself, 
and so did you, Grace, to see the microscope, i 
heard Mr. Dale give orders that one of those long- 
legged reptiles should be caught on purpose for 
your inspection.” . 

Mrs. Dale’s little scheme for bringing the two 
together was very transparent, but it was not the 
less wise on that account. Schemes will often be 
successful, let them be ever so transparent. 
Little intrigues become necessary, not to conquer 
unwilling people, but people who are willing 
enough, who, nevertheless, cannot give way 
except under the machinations of an intrigue, 

“T don’t think I'll mind looking at the long- 
legged creature to-day,” said Johnny. 

“T must go, of course,” said Grace. 

Lily said nothing at the moment, either about 
the long-legged creature or the walk. That which 
must be, must be. She knew well why John 
Eames had come there. She knew that the visits 
to his mother and Lady Julia would never have 
been made, but that he might have this interview. 
And he had a right to demand, at any rate, as 
much as that. That which must be, must be, 
And therefore when both Mrs. Dale and Grace 
stoutly maintained their purpose cf going up to 


the squire, Lily neither attempted to persuade | 


John to accompany them, nor said she would do 
so herself. : 

“JT will convoy you home myself,” she said, 
“and Grace, when she has done with the beetle, 
shall come and meet me. Won’t you, Grace?” 

* Certainly.” : 

“We are not helpless young ladies in these 
parts, nor yet timorous,” continued Lily. ‘ We 
can walk about without being afraid ot ghosts, 
robbers, wild bulls, young men, or gipsies. Come 
the field-path, Grace. I will go as far as the bi 
oak with iim, and then I sha!l turn back, and 
shall come in by the side opposite the church 
gate, and through the garden. So you can’t miss 
me,’ 
“T dare say he’ll come back with you,” said 


race, 

“No, he won’t, He will do nothing of the 
kind, He’ll have to go on and open Lady Julia’s 
bottle of port wine for his own drinking,” 

All this was very good on Lily’s part, and very 
good also on the part of Mrs. Dale; and John 
was of course very much obliged to them, But 
there was a lack of romance in it all, which did 
not seem to him to argue well as to his success. 
He did not think much about it, but he felt that 
Lily would not have been so ready to arrange 


their walk had she intended to yield to his en- | 


treaty. No doubt in these latter days plain good 
sense had become the prevailing mark of her 
character—perhaps, as Johnny tought, a little 
too strongly prevailing; but even with all her 
plain good sense and acterminatior to dispense 
With the absurdities of romance im the affairs of 
her life, she would not have proposed herself as 
his companion for a waik across the fields merely 
that she might have an opportunity of acceptin 
his hand, Hie did not say all this to himself, bu 
he instinctively felt that it was so. And he felt 
also that it shouid have been his duty to ar- 
range the walk, or the proper pcg | 
for the scene that was to come. She had done it 
instead—she and her mother between them, 
eby forcing upon him a painful conviction 


that he himself had not been equal to the occa- | 


sion, 
“I always make a mull of it,” he said to him- 
self, when the girls went up to get their hats. 
They went down together through the garden, 
parted where the paths led away, one to the 
great house and the other toward the church. 
“Pll certainly come and call 7 the squire 
before I go back to London,” said Johnny. 


‘* We'll tell him so,” said Mra. Dale. He would 
be sure to hear that you had been with us, even 
if we said nothing about it.” 

“Of course he would,” said Lily ; ‘‘ Hopkins 
has seen him.” Then they separated, and Lily 
and John Eames were together. 

_Hardly a word was said, perhaps not a word, 
till they had crossed the road and got into the 
field oo to the church, . And in this first 
field there was more than one path, and the 
children of the village were often there, and it 
had about it something of a public nature. John 
Eames felt that it was by no means a fitting field 
to say that which he had tosay. In crossing it, 
therefore, he merely remarked that the day was 
jan A fine for waiking. Then he added one special 
word : 

“*And it is so good of you, Lily, to come with 
me.” 

**T am very glad to come with you. I would do 
more than that, John, to show how glad I am to 
see jou.” 

Then they had come to the second little gate 
and beyond that the fields were really fields, an 
there were stiles instead of wicket-gates, and the 
business of the day must be begun. 

** Lily, whenever I come here you say you are 
glad to see me ?” 

“And so I am—very glad. Only you would 
take it as meaning what it does not mean, 
would tell you, that of all =! friends pay away 
from the reech of my daily life, you are the one 
whose coming is ever the most pleasant to me.” 

“Oh, Lily 1” 

_ “Tt was, 1 think, only yesterday that I was tell- 
ing Grace that you are more like a brother to me 
than any one else. I wish it might be so. I wish 
we might swear to be brother and sister. I’d 
do more for you then than walk across the fields 
with yen to Guestwick Cottage. Your prosperit 
would then be the thing in the world for which 
should be most anxious. And if you should 
ma 

“Tt can never be like that between us,” said 
Johnny. 

“Can it not? Ithink it can. Perhaps not this 
year, or next yee ; perhaps not in the next five 
years. But I make angel happy with thinking 
that it may be so some day. I shall wait for it 
patiently, very patiently, even though you should 
rebuff me again and again—as you have done 
now.” 

**T have not rebuffed you.” 

** Not maliciously, or injuriously, or offensively. 
I will be very patient, and take little rebuffs with- 
out complaining. This is the worst stile of all. 
When Grace and I are here together we can never 
manage it without tearing ourselves to pieces. It 
is much nicer to have you to help me.” 

“Let me help you always,” he said, keeping 
her hands in his after he had aided her to jump 
from the stile to the ground. 

‘** Yes, as my brother.” 

* That is nonsense, Lily.” 

“Is it nonsense? Nonsense is a hard word.” 

“Tt is nonsense as coming from you to me. 
Lily, I sometimes think that I am persecuting 
you, writing to you, coming after you, as I am now 
doing—telling the same whining story—asking, 
asking, and asking for that which you say you 
will never give me. And then I feel ashamed of 
myself, and swear that I will do it no more.” 

**Do not be ashamed of yourself ; but yet do it 
no more.” 

**And then,” he continued, without minding 
her words, ‘‘ at other times I feel that it must be 
my own fault ; and that if I only persevered with 
sufficient energy I must be successful. At such 
times I swear that I will not give it up.” 

**Oh, John, if you could only know how little 
worthy of such pursuit it is.” 

‘* Leave me to judge of that, dear. When a man 
has taken a month, or perhaps only a week, or 
pechege not more than half an hour, to make up 

is mind, it may be very well to tell him that he 
doesn’t know what he is about. I’ve been in the 
office now for over seven years, and the first day I 
went I put an oath into a book that I would come 
back and get you for my wife when I had got 
enough to live upon.” 

** Did you, John?” 

“Yes. Icanshow it you. Iused to come and 
hover about the place in the old days, before I 
went to London, when I was such a fool that I 
couldn’t speak to you if I met you. I am speak- 
ing of a time long before—before that man came 
down here.” 

**Do not speak of him, Johnny.” 

**T must speak of him. A man isn’t to hold his 





tongue when er he has in the world is at 
stake, I suppose he loved you after a fashion, 
onee.” 


** Pray, pray do not speak ill of him,” 

*T am not going to abuse him. You can judge 

| of him by his deeds. I cannot say anything worse 
of him than what they say, I suppose he loved 
you ; but he certainly did not love you as I have 
done. I have at any rate been true to you, Yes, 
Lily, Lhave been true to you, I am true to you. 

| He did not know what he was about. Ido. am 
justified in saying that Ido. Iwant you to be m 

| wife, It is no use your talking about it as thoug 

| I only haff wanted it.” 

| **] did not say that.” 

‘Ts not a man to have any reward? Of course 
| if you baa married him there would have been an 
end of it. He had come in between me and my 
happiness, and I must have borne it, as other men 
bear such sorrows. But you have not married 
him ; and, of course, I cannot but feel that I may 
yet have a chance, Lily, answer me this. Do 
you believe that I love you ?” 

But she did not answer him, 

“You can at any rate tell me that. Do you 
think that I am in earnest?” 

** Yes, I think that you are in earnest,” 

** And do you believe that I love you with all 
| my heart and all my strength and all my soul?” 

“Oh, John!” 

* But do you?” 

“T think you love me.” 

** Think! what am I to say or to do to make you 
understand that my only idea of happiness is the 
idea that sooner or later I may pet you to be my 
wife? Lily, will you say that it shall be so? 
Speak, Lily. There is no one that will not be 
glad. Your uncle will consent—has consented. 
Your mother wishes it. Bell wishes it. My | 
mother wishes it. Lady Julia wishes it. You 
would be doing what everybody about you wants 
| you to do, And why should you not do it? It 
isn’t that you dislike me. You wouldn’t talk 
about being my sister, if you had not some sort of 
regard for me.” 

“JT have a regard for you.” 

“Then why wil] you not be my wife? Oh, Lily, 
gay the word now, here, at once, Say the word 
| and you'll make me the happiest fellow in 

England.” - 

As he spoke he took her by both arms, and held 
her fast. She did not struggle to get away from 
him, but stood quite still, looking into his face. 
while the first sparkle of a salt tear formed iteelt 








in each eye, 


“Lily, one little word will do it—half a word, a 
nod, asmile, Just touch my arm with your hand 
and I will take it for a yes.” 

I think that she almost tried to touch him ; that 
the word was in her throat, and that she almost 
strove to ak it. But there was no syllable 
spoken, and her fivgers did not loose themselves 
to fall upon his sleeve. 

** Lily, Lily, what can I say to you ?” 

“TI wish I could,” she whispered ; but the whis- 
per was so hoarse that he hardly recognized the 
voice, 

‘And why can you not? What is there to hin- 
der you? There is nothing to hinder you, Lily.” 
** Yes, John, there is that which must hinder 
me.” 

* And what is it ?” 

**T will tell you. You are so good and so true, 
and so excellent—such a dear, dear, dear friend, 
that I will tell you everything, so that you may 
read my heart. I will tell you as I tell mamma— 
you and her and no one else—for you are the 
choice friend of my heart. I cannot be your wife, 
because of the love I bear for anottier man.” 

** And that man is he—he who came here ?” 

“Of course it is he. I think, Johnny, you and 
I are alike in this, that when we have loved we 
cannot bring ourselves to change. You will not 
change, though it would be so much better you 
should do so,” 

**No ; I will never change.” 

‘Nor can I. When I sleep I dream of him. 
When I am alone I cannot banish him from my 
thoughts. I cannot define what it is to love him. 
[ want nothing from him—nothing, nothing. But 
I move about through my little world thinking of 
him, and I shall do so to the end. I used to feel 
proud of my love, though it made me so wretched 
that I thought it wouid kill me. Iam not proud 
of it any longer. It is a foolish, poor-spirited 
weakness—as though my heart had been only half 
formed in the making, Do you be stronger, John. 
A man should be stronger than a woman.” 

**T have none of that sort of strength.” 

**Nor have I. What can we do but pity each 
other, and swear that we will be friends—dear 
friends. There is the oak tree, and I have got to 
turn back. We have said everything that we can 
say—unless you will tell me that you will be my 
brother.” 

**No; I will not tell you that.” 

‘* Good-by, then, Johnny.” 

_ He paused, holding her by the hand and think- 
ing of another question which he longed to put to 
her, considering whether be would ask her that 
question or not. He hardly knew whether he were 
entitled to ask it; whether or no the asking of it 
would be ungenerous. She had said that she 
would tell him everything, as she had told every- 
thing to her mother. 

**Of course,” he said, ‘I have no right to ex- 
pect to know anything of your future intentions ?” 

** You may know them all, as far as I know them 
myself, I 
heart.” 

“If this man, whose name I cannot bear to 
mention, should come again——” 

‘“*If he were to come again, he would come in 
vain, John.” 

She did not say that he nad come again. She 
could tell her own secret, but not that of another 
person, 

“You would not marry him, now that he is 
free?” 

She stood and thought a while before she an- 
swered him. 

m No, I should not marry him now. I think 
not.” 

Then she paused again. 

**Nay, [am sure I would not. After what has 
passed I could not trust myself to doit, There is 
my hand onit. I will not.” 

**No, Lily, I do not want that.” 

**But I insist. I will not marry Mr. Crosbie. 
But you must not misunderstand me, John. 
There—all that is over for me now. All those 
dreams about love and marriage, and of a house 
of my own, and children, and a cross husband, and 
a wedding-ring growing always tighter as I grow 
fatter and older, I have dreamed of such —— 
as other girls do, more, perhaps, than other girls. 
more than I should havedone, And now I accep 
the thing as finished. You wrote something in 
your book, you dear John, something that could 
not be made to come true. Dear John, I wish for 
your sake it was otherwise. I will go home and I 
will write in my book, this very day : Lilian Dale, 
Old Maid. If ever I make that false, do you come 
and ask me for the page.” 

“ Let it remain there till I am allowed to tear it 


ut. 

‘**T will write it, and it shall never be torn out, 
You I cannot marry—him I will not marry. You 
may believe me, Johnny, when I say there can 
never be a third.” 

** And is that to be the end of it?” 

** Yes—that is to be the end of it. Not the end 
of our pe Old maids have friends.” 

**Tt shall not be the end of it. There shall be 
no end of it with me.” 

But John——” 

** Do not suppose that I will trouble you again— 
at any rate not for a while. In five years’ time 
perhaps——” 

**Now, Johnny, you are laughing at me. And 
of course it is the best way. If there is not Grace, 
and she has caught me before I have turned back ! 
Good-by, dear, dear John, God bless you. I 
think you the finest fellaw there is in the world. 
I do, and so does mamma, Remember always 
that there is a temple at Allington in which your 
worship is never forgotten.” 

‘Then she pressed his hand and turned away 
from him to meet Grace Crawley. John did no 
stop to speak a word to his cousin, but pursued 
his way alone. ; 

“That cousin of yours,” said Lily, “is simply 
the dearest, warmest-hearted, finest creature that 
ever was seen in the shape of a man.” 

** Have you told him that you think him so?” 
said Grace, 

“Indeed, I have,” said Lily. 

“ But have you told this finest, warmest, dearest 
creature that he shall be rewarded with the prize 
he covets ?” 

“No, Grace. I have told him nothing of the 
kind. I think he understands it all now. If he 
does not, it is not for the want of my telling him. 
I don’t suppose any lady was ever more open- 
spoken to a gentleman than I have been to him,” 

‘And why have you sent him away disap- 
pointed? You know you love him,” 

* You see, my dear,” said Lily, ‘‘ you allow your- | 
self, for the sake or argument, to use a word in a 
double sense, and you attempt te confound me by 
doing so. But I am a great deal too clever for 
you, and have thought too much about it, to be 
taken in in that ri" I eertainly love your cousin 
John ; and so do I love Mr. Boyce, the vicar,” 

“You love Johnny much better than you do Mr, 


Boyce.” 3 
“True, very much better; but it is the same 


ave said that you should read my 


for you to understand. You're too , andl 

shan’t to explain it. But the rr and the 

short of it is—l am not going to marry your 

cousin,” 

b wt you were,” said Grace, “ with all my 
eart.” 

John Eames, as he returned to the cottage, was 
by no means able to fall back upon those resolu- 
tions as to his future life which he had formed for 
himself and communicated to his friend Dal- 
rymple, and which he had intended to bring at 
once into force in the event of his being again 
rejected by Lily Dale. 

“*T will cleanse my mind of it altogether,” he 
had said ; “and though I may not forget her, I 
will live as though she were forgotten. If she 
declines my proposal again, I will accept her word 
as final. 1 will not go about the world any longer 
as a stricken deer, to be pitied or else bullied by 
the rest of the herd.” 

On his way down to Guestwick he had sworn 
twenty times that it should be so. He would 
make one more effort, and then he wouid give it 
up. But now, after his interview with Lily, he 
was as little disposed to give it up as ever, 

He sat upon a gate in a paddock, through which 
there was a back entrance into Lady Julia’s gar- 
den, and there swore a thousand oaths that he 
would never give her up. He was, at any rate, 
sure that she would never become the wife of any 
one else. He was equally sure that he never 
would become the husband of any other wife. 
He could trust her. Yes; he was sure of that. 
But could he trust himself? Communing with 
himself, he told himself that, after all, he w :s but 
& poor creature. Circumstances had been ve 
good to him, but he had done nothing for himself. 
He was vain and foolish and unsteady. So he told 
himself, while sitting upon the gate. But he had, 
at any rate, been constant to Lily, and constant 
he would remain, 

He would never more mention her name to any 
one, unless it were to Lady Julia that night. To 
Dalrymple he would not open his mouth about 
her, but would plainly ask his friend to be silent 
on that subject if her name should be mentioned 

But morning and evening he would pra‘ 
for her, and in his prayers he would always thin 
of her as his wife. He would never speak to 
another girl without remembering that he was 
bound to Lily. He would £° nowhere into society 
without recalling to mind the fact that he was 
bound by the chains of a solemn engagement. If 
he knew himself, he would be constant to Lily. 

And then he considered in what manner it would 
be best and most becoming that he should still 
pee his endeavor and repeat his offer. He 

hought he would write to her every year, on 
the same day of the year, year after year, it might 
be for the next twenty years, And his letters 
should be very —— “et there on the gate 
he planned the wording of his letters—of his first 
letter, and of his second, and of his third. They 
should be very like to each other—should hardl 
be more than a repetition of the same words: “ 
now you are ready for me, then, Lily, am I, as 
ever, still ready for you.” And then “If now” 
again, and again “If now”—and still “If now.” 
When his hair should be gray, and the wrinkles 
on his cheeks—ay, though they should be on hers, 
he would still continue to tell her from year to 
year that he vas ready to take her. Surely some 
day that “If now” would prévail. And should it 
never prevail, the merit of his constancy should 
be its own reward. 

Such letters as those she would surely keep. 
Then he looked forward, down into the valley of 
coming years, and fancied her as she might sit 
reading them in the twilight of some long even- 
ing—letters which had been written all jn vain. 
He thought tiat he could look forward with some 
satisfact.on toward the close of his own career, in 
having been the hero of such a love-story. At 
any rate, if such a story were to be his story, the 
melancholy attached to it should rise from no 
fault of his own. He would still press her to be 
his wife. And then as he remembered that he 
was only twenty-seven and that she was twenty- 
four, he began to marvel at the feeling of gray 
old age which had come upon him, and tried to 
make himself believe that he would have her yet 
before the bloom was off her cheek, 

He went into the cottage and made his way at 
once into the room in which Lady Julia was 
sitting. She did not speak at first, but looked 
anxiously into her face, And he did not speak, 
but turned to a table near the window and took 
up &@ book—though the room was too dark for 
him to see to read the words, 

John,” at last said Lady Julia. 

“Well, my _= 

‘* Have you nothing to tell me, John ?" 

‘Nothing on earth—except the same old story, 
which has now become a matter of course.” ~ 

we John, will you not tell me what ahe has 
saic 
_ “Lady Julia, she has said no; simply no. It 
is a very easy word to say, and she has said it so 
often that it seems to come from her quite 
ey 

‘Then he got a candle and sat down over the fire 
with a volume of a novel, It was not yet past 
five, and Lady Julia did not go up-stairs to dre s 
till six, and therefore there was an hour during 
which they were together. John had at first 
been rather grand to his old friend, and be | un- 
communicative. But before the dressing-bell had 
rung he had been coaxed into a condeutial 
strain and had told everything. 

**T suppose it is wrong and selfish,” he said. 
“T suppose Iam a dog in amanger. ButI d> 
own that there is a consolation to me in tue 
assurance that she will never be the wife or thut 
acoundrel,” : 

**IT could never forgive her if she were to marry 
him now,” said Lady Juiia. 

*‘T could never forgive him. ~ But she has said 
that she will not, and I know that she will not 
forswear herself. [ shall go on with it, Lady Julia 
I have made up my mind to that. I suppose it 
will never come to anything, but I shall stick to 
it. Ican live an old bachelor as well as anocher 
man, At any rate, I shall stick to it.” 

Then the good silly old woman comforted him 
and applauded him as though he were a hero 
among men, and did reward him as Lily bad pre- 
dicted, by one of those now rare bottles of super- 
excellent port which had come to her from her 
brother's cellar. 

John Eames staid out his time at the cottage, 
and went over more than once again to Allington, 
and called on the squire, on one occasion diring 
with him and meeting the three ladies trom the 
Small House ; and he walked with the girls, com- 
porting himself like any ordinary man, But he 
was not again alone with Lily Dale, nor did he learn 
whether she bad in truth written those :wo words 
incher book. But the reader may know that she 
did write them there on the evening of the day on 
which the promise was made, “ Lilian Dale— 
Old Maid.” 

And when John’s holiday was over, he revarned 





sort of love. However, it is a great deal too deep 


to his duties at the elbow of Sir e Buffle, 
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Murder of the Duchess de Praslin in Paris. 
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MURDER OF THE DUCHESS DE PRASLIN. 


duced, are terrible ard startling enough in themsefVes. 
To begin the narrative with the conjugal position of the 


Tur family of Choiseul-Praslin is of origin | duke. He was born in 1805, and in October, 1824, he 
almost coeval with the sovereign ne of Bourbon itself..| married Fanny, daughter of the late Count Francis 


The old blood-royal of France flows in its veins. Ray- 
nard Sieur de Choiseu!, Count de Langres, married in 
1182, Alix de Dreux, granddaughter of King Louis 
VI, Their descendants have been great for ages. This 
then was tle bouse, upon which its representative, in 
1817, Charles Laure Hugo Theobald, Duke of Choiseul- 
Praslin, Pecr of France, was to cast a stain of the 
blackest Gye for ever. Despite of all antecendent 
glories, the name of Praslin cannot be mentioned in 
future without bringing remembrance of one of the 
most wicked and cruel, the most heartless and cowardly 
murders that bring additional disgrace to the annals of 
crime. 

But the story needs no comment. The simple facts, 
as gathered from the various pieces of evidence ad- 








Horace Sebastiani, a distinguished French general. 
since a peer and Marshal of France, by his wife, Frances 
Jane de Coigny, sister of the Duke de Coigny, and 
of that Mdlle. de Coigny who inspired the unfortunate 
poet Andrew Cheénier, her fellow-prisoner in St. 
Lazarus, with his touching elegy of ‘‘ La Jeune Captive.” 

The Duke and Duchess of Praslin had by this union 
three sons (of whom Gaston Louis Philippe, born the 
7th August, 1834, is the present duke), and six daugh- 
ters. At the period when the dreadful tragedy hap- 
pened, the eldest of these children, who wasa daughter, 
was married to the Marquis de Cordero de Roburent, 
The one next 10 seniority, also a daughter, was in her 
twentieth year. The youngest daughter was twelve, 
and the youngest child, a boy, was eight years old. 








ALFRED AND THE CAKES,—SEE PAGE 246, 





Fanny, Duchess of Praslin, was at this time m her 
forty-first year, some two years younger than her hus- 
band. She was born in 1807, at Constantinople, during 
the embassy of General Horace Sebastiani, her father, 
to the Ottoman Porte. 

A short time after her birth, Mdlle. Fanny Sebastiani 
lost her mother, whose in-urned heart, according to 


| custom, was transported to Olmetta, in Corsica, the 





home of the Sebastiani family; the motherless child 
was brought up by her aunt. When her marriage was 
arranged, Baron Pasquier, since a duke and Chancellor 
of France, was the Duke of Praslin’s first witness at 
the signing of the matrimonial contract; he afterward 
sat to investigate the murder. The husband inherited 
the honors of his house in 1841, on the death of the 
Duke ot Praslin, his father, formerly Chamberlain to the 
Empress Josephine, and colonel of the National Guard 
in 1814. By this succession he became chief of the 
third branch of the ducal house of Choiseul; and he 
was made a member of the Chamber of Peers on the 
6th of April, 1847, 

From the time of the death of the old duke his 
father, he and his duchess and family lived at their 
Chateau of Vaux-Praslin, near Melun, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Marne. The Chateau of Vaux 
had once been one of the most sumptuous of the resi- 
dences of Fouquet, the princely but unfortunate 
minister of Louis XIV. The duke and duchess were 
latterly not happy in their union. Grave discord had 
arisen between them. Their dissensions had becom® 
matter of public notoriety both in town and country. 
One serious cause of quarrel had been the influence 
which the governess of his daughters, a Mdlle. Henrietta 
Deluzy-Desportes, had gained over the duke, This 
governess had come into the Praslin family the 1st 
March, 1841, from England, where she had been 
governess at Lady Hislop’s, at Charlton, near London. 
The duchess objected to her continuance in the family, 
and particularly complained of her estranging trom her 
the affections of her daughters. This subject of dis- 
cord increased with years, and eventually grew to such 
a height, that at last, at the instance of the duchess’s 
father, Marshal Sebastiani, Mdille. Deluzy had to quit. 
She did not, however, leave France, as the duchess 
expected, but went to reside in a boarding-school near 
Paris. Here the duke visited her, and here she was 
about to get an appointment as instructress; but the 
principal of the establishment required a prfor letter 
of recommendation from the Duchess of Praslin. Such 
a letter, therefore, became vital to Mdlle. Deluzy, and 
the duke undertook to procure it. He was to have ob- 
tained it the very morning the duchess was found 
murdered. The departure of Mdlle. Deluzy from the 
Praslin family took place at Paris, the 18th July, 1847, 
just about a month before the occurrenc. of the fatal 
catastrophe. The duke and duchess were then ap- 
parently reconciled, and they went from Paris to their 
country chateau together with their children. The 
people assembled at Melun for the celebration of the 
patron festival ef St. Ambrose, saw them there together 
arm in arm, and were glad in consequence, for the 
family of Praslin was popular with them; it was be- 
lieved that they had become perfect friends for the 
future. 

It was under this state of circumstances that on the 
17th of August, 1847, all the Praslin family left their 
chateau, and came, at eight o’clock in the evening, by 


| the Corbeil railway, to the superb Hotel Sebastiani, 
| their usual residence in Paris, the back of which is in 


the Rue du Faubourg St. Honore, No. 55, and the front 
on the Avenue Gabriel in the Champs Elysées. After 
their arrival, the duke, with three of his daughters and 
the youngest of his sons, went to Madame Lemaire’s, 
the mistress of the boarding-school mentioned, to visit 
Mademoiselle Deluzy-Desportes; he saw her about the 
letter, and left her at ten o’clock ; he arrived at his house 
a little before eleven, then conducted the young ladies 
to their apartment, and immediately retired to his own. 

While the duke was out, the duchess, with her two 
eldest sons, took a hackney-coach, drove to a book- 


| seller’s in the Rue Coq-Saint-Honore, and, after staying 


a short time there, returned home at half-past nine; the 
duchess then retired to her sleeping-apartment, where 
she put on her night-apparel, ordered and took some 
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orgeat, laid herself down 
tranquilly, and, begin. 
ning to readin bed, dig. 
missed her maid, with 
a desire that she woulg 
call her at six o'clock 
the next morning. Thy 
maid never saw her 
alive again; at fivg 
o’clock on that morning 
the duchess had ceaseq 
to exist. Her 
thrown down near the 
chimney, with the heag 
and back against a sofa, 
there she lay deluged ip 
her blood, and pierceg 
with more than forty 
wounds, The news 
spread like wildfire, ang 
all Paris was excited, 
An investigation ip. 
stantly began. Accord. 
ing to the opinion of the 
experts called in, threg 
kinds of weapons mug 
have been used in the 
perpetration of this 
crime: one a cutting, 
one @ pointed, and ong 
a@ bruising weapon; o 
at least, they said, the 
assassin made use of ap 
arm which had at the 
same time a point, 
blade, and a stout hap. 
dle, like a yatigan. 

The blood had spurt. 
ed on all sides. It form. 
ed itself into pools, gut. 
ters, drops, and various 
stains. It was seen upon 
the bed, up2n the cur 
tains, on the bell-rope, 
upon the book entitle 
“Mrs, Army tage,” 
which the dushetlfe 
been reading, and, in. 
deed, upon almost al 
the furniture of th 
room. 

Everything proved 
that the duchess hai 
attempted to escap 
from her assassin, 
either by rushing t 
ward the doors to ge 
out of the bedroom, o 
by endeavoring to pull the bell-ropes, that her dome. 
tics might come to her aid—also by running from on 
piece of furniture to another, that she might makes 
rampart of them. It was thought the first blows wer 
given her while in bed, and that she made her mos 
desperate efforts at the chimney. 

The murderer, necessarily covered with blood, must 
have left traces of it on his way: and that stained ws 





MADRID CROCKERY MERCHANT. 


was found to be toward the apartment of the busba! 
the Duke of Praslin. Drops and marks of blood w# 
visible from the door of the duchess’s cabinet to 
door of the duke’s bedroom. These indications at 0 
put justice on the scent. 

The whole of this investigation could lead to buté 
conclusion—that the duke was the murderer, avi 
thought the magistrates; but, under the erroneous? 
tion that they could not commit to prison a pet 
France, and that for that purpose a warrant from * 
President of the Chamber of Pecrs was necessary, ® 
merely ordered him to be kept under the guard of 
Allard and some agents in his hotel. Meanwhil 
messenger was sent to King Louis Philippe, then a? 
to pray that he would immediately, by special om 
nance, convoke the Chamber of Peers as a high cout 
justice. This his majesty instantly did; and on r 
ing the ordonnance, the President of the Cham 
Baron Pasquier, directed that the duke should be“ 
mitted to the prison of the Luxemburg. But it w# 
late, at least for fully carrying out the intentiom 
justice. On the evening of the day the murde 
discovered, the duke seized an opportunity, while 
in his room, of swallowing a strong dose of arseD', 
died a few days after. 



















MADRID CROCKERY MERCHANT. 


Amone the itinerant street merchanl 
Madrid, who form a peculiarly picturesque cla® ot 
inhabitants, the crockery merchant is one of the® 
interesting. His stock in trade is but small, 
noise he makes in proclaiming its merits and che? 
compensates for its limited choice of selection. 
here, however, the stateliness of Spanish pride * 
dent in the dignified manner in which he will ® 
fastidious customer, particularly if he finds 
unable to satisfy his wants from his stock. The® 
interest which the various street merchants of 
afford to the traveler is easily repaid by the inve™ 
of a very small amount of money in the p 
their wares, and such generosity will be more 
paid by the gratitude cf no class than by the «™ 
merchant, 
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LOADING THE CARS. 


THE COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA, | 


| a short distance from the surface,where men are en- 


Tus series of sketches, illustrative of the | 


coal mining districts of Pennsylvania, were taken near 
a small mining village called Glen Carbon, situated 


about ten miles from Pottsville, in Schuylkill County, | 


Penn., and will serve to illustrate the system pursued 
everywhere. The shaft is sunk in the hill-side, to the 
requisite depth, and from this passage branch out in 
every direction, following the veins of coal. 
of the mine is the direction taken by the veins, and 
the face of the lead is the extreme point reached by the 


The lead | 


miners while working the vein of coal by the different | 


avenues or leads which branch out in every direction 


there are small passages reaching from the lead to within 


gaged in excavating the coal by means of picks. The 
coal passes down the passages on to the shoot, when it 
is shoveled into the cars. 

The stables are generally placed near the mouth of the 


| pit, in order that the animals may get what little fresh 


air they can. The animals, however, frequently remain 
for months confined in these dark dungeons, without 
the first ray of sunshine, but do not seem to mind the 
deprivation as much as it would be supposed they 
would. 

As the mining country is wild, and the work in the 
mines is both exceedingly onerous and poorly paid, the 








THE FACE OF THE LEAD. 


from the mouth of the works, The coal is obtained by 
blasting, and it frequently happens that for hours after 
a blast it is not considered safe to venture again into 
the lead on account of the noxious gases which are 
both generated and loosened by the explosion. These 
gases and foul air are removed by the use of fans, 
worked by hand and also by steam, which force the 
fresh air in the avenues, and drive the gases out by air- 
holes which reach from the lead to the surface of the 
earth. 

Along the sides of the leads, which are only narrow, 
dark passages, the sides and roofs of which are propped 
up by stout beams, to prevent the earth from caving in, 
and from which exudations are constantly dripping, 


miners themselves are a very rough and wild set, They 
band together for mutua! protection, and in consequence 
the law has little or no force among them. For the 
protection, therefore, of their own interests, the owners 
of the mines have combined to form and maiutain a 
local police, which is given a military character, and is 


aided also by a detachment of regular soldiers. As j 


soon as any sign of insubordination is seen, the offend- 
ers are immediately seized and hurried off, in order to 
prevent the spreading of the trouble. In making such 
an arrest, it is necessary to have a strong force, and 
well armed, since without it, the offeaders would be 


| immediately rescued ; and as it is, the convoy of prison- 


ers is always followed for miles by an angry, threaten- 


MINERS MILITARY POLICE STATION. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(2ay THE MINE STABLE. 


ing crowd of men, women and boys, who are prevented 
from proceeding to violence only by the sight of the 
bayonets, and the knowledge that they will be promptly 
used, 

On the whole there is no more degraded and ignorant 
condition of labor in this country than that in the mining 
reg:on. Nothing seems to be done for the improvement 
of the miners. Their work is of a kind which by its 
severity and dirt is necessarily degrading, and then the 
weges are so low that the miners have no opportunity 
to better their condition. The supplies furnished by 
the company’s stores are so dear, and the miner is 
forced to get his supplies from them, that his wages are 
thus unjustly further diminished. It is a difficult 


| deal of trickery and abuse. It was taken from a custom 
prevalent amongst Pagans in the most remote ages of 

history; although adopted by Christians, it is doubtful 
| if it ever received Papal authority, though it did afford 
opportunities for priestly corruption. The only men- 

tion of any approach toward ecclesiastical sanction of 
| the custom occurs in the ninth century, when the 
| Council of Mentz enjoined the ordeal of the plowshare 
| to suspected servants. Stephen V., the Pope, however, 
| wrote to the Bishop of Mentz, and condemned it, and 
| Alexander II. absolutely forbade it, but it lingered in 
England even up to the last century in the shape of the 
| ducking-stool ordeal for witchcraft. A Saxon who 

wished to avail himself of this mode of purgation had 





PR Tate TH | 


thing to know how best to treat such a class of men, but 
surely civilization is secured at a vast cost, if to gain 
our supply of fuel it is necessary to keep so large a body 
of men constantly immersed in the grossest ignorance 
and poverty. Public attention should be turned in this 
direction, so that the force of public opinion may cause 
some effort to be made to remove the crying evils which 
now atiend our mining system. 


The Ordeal Among the Saxons. 


Tue ordeal or appeal to the judgment of 
God, was a solemu ceremony, though open to a great 


. 
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BLASTING AT THE FACE OF THE MINE. 


| to give three days’ notice to the priest, during which 
time he was to attend mass, and live only on bread, 
herbs and water. 

On the day of trial he received the Eucharist, and 
swore upon the Gospels that he was innocent. If the 
ordeal were by fire it was carried into the church, the 

| priest and accused being there alone; in the case of 

} carrying hot iron, a space was measured out nine times 
the length of the party’s foot, then when the required 

| heat had been reached two outsiders were admitted, 

| one for the accuser and one for the accused, as wit- 

| nesses to the fact; then twelve others as spectators of 
the ccremony. 

Holy water was sprinkled upon all of them, and a 
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short service read. The iron was then removed from 
the fire, and placed upon a supporter at the end of the 
distance measured out, The hand of the accused was 
then sprinkled with holy water, when he walked to the 
spot, took up the burning mass, carried it one-third of 
the distance, threw it down, ran up to the altar, where 
the priest bound up the scorched limb, and sealed it. 
On the third day after this ceremony the bandage was 
and if the hand was healed the accused was 

of the charge, if not, he was pronounced 

» There were, however, many forms of ordeal. 

The accused might be required to remove a heavy sub- 
stance with his naked arm irom boiling water, or to 
walk over red hot plowshares, but in all 
cases the ceremony was conducted with the same 





The Saxon Element in the English Language. 


Tax influence of the Saxon element upon 
the English character has become so habitual that it is 
only upon investigation 1t can be fully appreciated. It 
would be difficult to say whether that or the Norman 
element bas operated more powerfully upon the 
physical and mental fabric of the English. Vitally the 
preponderance lies with the Saxon, as we think may be 
shown from the structure of the language. Discarding 
from the English tongue the few importations from the 
Greek and Lalin which do not come to us through the 
French, and a few other words from foreign tongues, 
we arrive at two distinct dialects, each of which may 
be translated into the other, spoken by all classes of 
the community, varied only by time and circumstance, 
the Saxon and the Norman. The most expressive por- 
tion is decidedly that which belongs to the Saxon 
element, but in the language of conventionality, and 
to a great extent in the language of literature, the 
Norman preponder:tes, The English Bible is a vast 
treasure-house of Saxon; its most effectual and expres- 
sive passages are in pure Saxon; it is that which has 
sent its truths home into English hearts, interwoven 
them with English thought, and endeared its phrase- 
Ology to English ears, and for that reason, if for none 
other, we should hesitate about disturbing that old 
Saxon text—the most lasting preserver of our Mother | 
Tongue. The speech of the great mass of the people is 
Saxon, that of the refined educated minor'ty Norman; 
but strange to say, the language of deep affection, of 
strong emotion, of close intimate relationship, finds 
vent among all classes in the homely natural Saxon. 
But although the t, the mechanic, the vast mass of | 
the community their everyday conversation, speak | 
almost invariably Saxon, whilst those of the upper and | 
middle classes speak the more classicai Norman, yet in | 
the relationships of the father, mother, husband, wife, 
and child, which make all men brethren, the noble and | 
the peasant speak in one common language, the natural 
expression of the affections, The terms of endearment | 
are all Saxon. A mother talking to her child, whether 
she be noble or plebeian, falls back upon the simple ex- 
pressive Saxon—the lover to his mistress, the brother to 
the sister, all the home tender esses and endearments, 
the close familiar intercourse of the family circle, how 
most naturally in Saxon. ‘I love thee,” the burden ofall | 
the tender correspondence and most animated conver- 
sat on of the country, is purely Saxop; but when we | 
emerge from this unfettered natur.] intercourse to the 
drawing-room of society, to the public courts, halls or 
Pulpits, here we find another language spoken, still 
with a strong Saxon basis—that of our polished ances- 
tors the Normans, ponderous, methodical and mea- 
sured. But it is not in our language only that this 
— Tego pA . — 3 YY y ens ed a 

e very ought, it eharacterizes a) 
deeds, and it lies far down at the foundation of laws, 
institutions and manners, 














THE EARLY USE OF FORKS, 


In a work published in 1524, we find some 
curious references to the use of the knife at the table : | 


“* Of thy bread no sops it thou make, | 
Loud for to sup it is again gentleness; | 
With moutia embrued thy cup thou not take, 
In ale and wine with hand Jeave no fatness; 
Foul not thy napery for no recklessness, 
Neither at meat beware begin no strife, 

Thy teeth, also, pick not with thy knife,”’ ete. 
* - - * » 


“* And where so be thou dine or sup, 
Of gentleness take salt with thy knife,” etc. 
7 . - - * 


“ Of courtesy also the law 
With sown dishonest for to do ‘offence 3 
Of old surteits atwyte not thy fellow, 
Toward thy sovere:gn have always thy adu’tence; 
Play not with thy knife,’ etc. 
* * * . + 


** Drop not tby breast with sauce ne potage, 
Bring no knives unscoured to the table,”’ etc, 


A book printed by Wynkyn de Worde, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, supplies so:ne 
curious particulars respecting the dinner-table, etc. 
The terms of carving were singular: 





Break that deer. “ Trassene ”’ that eel. 
“ Lesche ” that brawn. Tame that crab. 
Rear that goose. Display that crane. 
List that swan, Disfigure that peacock. 
Sauce that capon. Unjoint that bittern. 
that hen. Uatach that curlew. 

“ Pruche ” that chicken, Alay that “ felande.” i 
Unbrace that Wing that partridge. i 
Unlace the cony. Wing that quail. | 
Dismember that heron. = — plover. | 
Thigh that pi rder that pastry, 

: that ne noe k. Timber that fry. | 
Thigh all manner of small “Tyere” that egg. | 

birds. String that lampree. | 

Chine that salmon. Sauce that plaice. 
Splat that pike Splay that bream. 

ce that tench. Tusk that herbell. 
Side that haddock, Fine that cheven. 

pon that trout. Barb that lobster. 
“Under-traunch” that “Traunce” that stur- 

porpoise. geon. 


Tt next treats of the duties of the butler and pantler: 
“You shall be butler and pantiler all the first year; and 
you must have pan knives, one knife 
square trencher loaves, another to be a chipper, the 
third shall be sharp to make smooth trenchers ; then 
chip your sovereign’s bread hot, and all other bread let 
it a day old, household bread three days old, 
trencher bread four days old; then look your sult be 
white and dry, the planer made of ivory,”’ etc. 

Of the carver’s duties it gives the following explana 
tion : “ The carver must know the carving and the fair 
handling of a knife, and how ye shali fetch all manner 
of fowl; your knife must be fair, and your hands must 
be clean, and pass not two fingers and a thumb upon 
your knife. 
sure, ‘ nge’ and ‘myorsynge’ with two fingers 
and a thumb, etc. Take your knife in ey? hand and 
cut brawn in the dish as it lieth, and lay it on your 
oye g trencher, and see thero be mustard, Veni- 
son with fermenty is good for your sovereign. Touch 
not the venison with your hand, but with your knife 
cut it, twelve drafts with the edge of your knife, and cut 
it out into the fermenty ; do the same wise with ‘ Peson’ 
and Bacon, Beef, Chine and Mutton,” etc. 

A 598, wrote an account of the 
dining-in-state of Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, in 
which, other ceremonies, it is stated that 
“there came an unmarried and a married lady, bearing 
a tasting-knife, and having stooped three times grac:- 
fully, they with bread and gait,” 


Tue Pay or Musrcrans.—Great asthe repute| The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 


of the most popular musical performers, whether vocal 
or instrumental, in the present day may be, and 
enormous as the remuneration may seem, the ancients 
were more profuse in their generosity to musicians and 
the fictors of musical instruments. Plutarch, in his 
life of Isocrates, tells us that he was the son of 
Theodorus, a flute-maker, who had realized so large & 
fortune by his business, and he was able to vie with the 
richest Athenian citizens in keeping up the chorus for 
his tribe at festivals and religious ceremonies. Ismenias, 
the celebrated musician of Thebes, gave three talents, 
or £581 6s. for a flute, The extravagance of this per- 
former was so great, that Pliny informs us he was 
indignant at one of his agents for having purchased a 
valuable emerald for him at Cyprus at too low 4 price, 
| that by his penurious conduct he had dis- 
the gem. The vanity of artists in those days 
ye to have been similar to the present pretensions | 
of many public favorites, Plutarch relates of this | 
same Ismensias, that being sent for to play at a sacrifice, 
and having performed some time without the appecr- 
ance of any favorable omen in the victim, his em- 
loyer snatched the instrument out of his hand, and 
oe to play himself most execrably. However, the 
happy omen appeared, when the delighted bungler ex- 
ciaimed that the gods preferred his execution and taste, 
Ismenias cast upon hima smile of contempt, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ While J played, the gods were so enchanted 
that they deferred the omen to hear me the longer; but 
they were glad to get rid of you upon my terms.” This 
was nearly as absurd as the boast of Vestris, the 
Parisian dancer, who, on being complimented on his 
powers of remaining long in the air, replied, “‘ that he 
could figure in the air for half an hour, did he not fear 
to create jealousy among his comrades.’”” Amcebeous, the 
harper, used to receive an Attic talent of £193 15s, for each 
ormance, The beautiful Lamia, the most celebrated 





| 


In the midst of your hand set the haft | 





emale flute-player, had a temple dedicated to her 
under the name of Venus Lamia. The Tibicina, or 
female flute-players, who formed collegiate bodies, were 
as celebrated for their talent and their charms as for 
their licentiousness and extravagance. Their perform- 
ances were forbidden by the Theodosian code, but with 
little success; since Procopius informs us that, in the | 
time of Justinian, the sister ot the Empress Theodora, | 
who was a renowned amateur tibicina, appeared on the 
stage without any other dress than a slight and trans- 
parent scarf, 


How rue Irish Liven Berort tHe Revoti- 
tTron.—The author of “Ireland’s Lamentation by an 
English Protestant that lately narrowly escaped with 
his life from thence,’”’ London, 1689, furnished as brisk, 


| pe yee os and prejudiced a narrative as the ‘* Impar- 


Narrator.’” He devoted considerable space of his 
short pamphlet to the resources of the country, prices 
of a: ticles, character of the people, etc. Before the war 
began in earnest, the people could not have been very 
badly off, tak‘ng the prices marked below as authentic. 
**In some parts, especially of the west and north, a sal- 
mon above two foot long, may be bought for a penny, 
or two pence; forty-five eggs tor one penny; a fat goose 
for three pence; a fat turkey for sixpence; a fat hen for 
three hal‘-pence; a fat lamb or kid fora groat; but in 
Dublin, which is the dearest part, they sold in time of 
peace twelve or fourteen eggs for a penny. A large, 
fair, fresh cod, two foot long for three pence (why was 
salmon as little valued as cod ?} plaice a foot long, and 
seven or eight inches broad, two for a penny; large 


| trouts as long, two or three for a penny; oysters, five or 


x inches broad (!) apenny a score (Dando was born, 
too late by a full century); a fat lamb for twelve or four- 
teen pence; a larga fat calf, a month or six weeks old, 
for five or six shillings; a large quarter of beer for three 
or four shillings, as good as the London markets afford, 
and other things proportionably, and yet ali sorts of 
tradesmen had greater wages and generally better rates 
for their goods than in England.” 


Tue Enp or tue ‘‘Spovurrnc WRETCHES.”— 
Dr. Elliotson observes, that it is by no means improbable 
that the progress of modern art may present us at some 
future period with mechanical substitutes for orators 
and preachers; for, putting aside the magic heads of 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon, Kratzenstein actu- 
ally constiucted an insirument to produce the vowels. 
De Kempelin has published a full account of bis cele- 
brated speaking machine, which perfectly imitated the 
human voice. The French celebrated mechanician, 
the Abbé Mical, also made two heads of brass, which 
pronounced very distinctly entire phrases; these heads 
were colossal, and their voices powerful and sonorous. 
The French Government refusing, it is said, in 1782, to 
purchase these automata, the unfortunate and too sen- 
sitive inventor, in a paroxysm of despair, desiroyed 
tnese masterpieces of scientific ingenuity. 


Horsremansuie. — The great interest now 
taken by all classes in everything ae mma f to horses, 
has induced Mr. Bent to call the attention of the public 
to his new style of stable-fittings, which are so great an 
improvement upon every other description of horse- 
furniture as to receive the unqualified approbation of 
all good judges. A visit to his model stable, 408 to 422 
of East 26th street, will be quite sufficient to convince 
every one of the superiority of Mr. Bent’s stable-furni- 
ture over every other. The artic!es are lighter, cheaper, 
more enduring avd more elegant thin any other 
description of stable fittings, and cannot fail to super- 
sede the old and clumsy wooden materials so long in 
fashion. Ina word, Bent’s stable-fittings are cheaper, 
neater, _ convenient and appropriate than any other 
now used, 


Siens or THE Trues.—There is much signi- 


| cance in the Latin words which Dr. Gouraud has had 


inscrf~ed on the pictorial front of his beautiful store, 
453 Broadway, which the ladies will find filled with 
cosmetics, perfumeries, and those delicate bijouterie so 
indispensable to their dressing-room., Dr. Gouraud 

lived through all the financial crises since 1837, and 
therefore the appropriateness ot his motto of ** Labor 


| omnia vincit improbus, et duris urgens egestas ;” which 


means, ‘‘ Severe and continued toil, under the pressure 


| of want, conquers every difficuity’”—an apothegm 


equally applicable to the chemist and the merchant, 





Some of our cotemporaries seem to think 
that the triumph of their cause depended, like the fate 


| of Jericho, upon the amount of noise made—in these 


days of refincment and luxury, an article of real in- 
trinsic merit is soon appreciated; hence the unbounded 
and unparalleled success of PLANTATION BITTERS, 
This remely has ever and always been found reliable. 
As a gentic slimulant and tonic appetizer it cannot be 
excelled. It is no doubt a sovereign remedy for stom- 
achic disorders—‘or Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, and 
in stinalating a healtiy appetite. 





MaaGnotia WaTER.—A delightful toilet article---su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 








zz. TELOMPvrason, 





PATENT CHAIR MANUFATURER, No. 70 East Broad- 
way, New York. Chairs for comfort and convenience, 
whether home pleasures or business pursuits. Also to 
meet the carcaumstances pf every invalid, 614-16 





seum and Me: Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
COOL! DELIGHTFUL! COOL! 
THOROUGHLY VENTILATED, 
ELEGANT, SPACIOUS AND AIRY HALLS, 
CONTAINING OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 
REMARKABLE LIVIN! 


AN UN 
by a LARGE and T. 
A DAY’S ENJOYMENT FOR 30 CENTS. 
MUSEUM OPEN 
FROM SUNRISE UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK P. M., 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 24,—EVENING AT 8. 
The splendid 8; cular Play of the 
SEA OF ICE; orn, A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY, COSTUMES AND 
MECHANICAL EFFECTS. 
To be seen at all hours, 
eae. Beseees- eee goon 4 CALCULATOR, 
A 


4 years old, weighs 220 lbs. 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 


A LIVING ALLIGATOR—16 feet long—together witb 
2 YOUNG. 


SAKIS, or WHISKERED MONKEY—very rare. 
A YELLOW JAPANESE EEL. 

800 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ELEB 


Cc RATED 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP : 
IS A WELL-KNOWN CURE FOR TAN, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, ERUPTIONS, TETTERS, BARBER’S 
ITCH, MORPHEW, ERYSIPELAS, BLOTCHES, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, SUN-BURN, TENDER 
FLESH, ETC., ETC., ETC. 

As a beautifier cf the complexion and as a clarifier of 
the human cuticle this admirable emollient is univers- 
ally admitted to be beyond the reach of rivalry. Itis 
notable that among the tens of thousands who have 
used it the past twenty-five years in the cure of the 
above complaints, not a solitary complaint has ever 
been made; on the contrary, the numberless voluntary 
testimonials which have been presented to its inventor 
teem with laudations of its medical and rejuvenating 
virtues. It also prevents the formation of wrinkles, and 
has also the power of removing them when formed. 
Fifty cents a cake. 

GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beau- 
tifier. Endorsed by the fashionabie world. The best 
cosmetic ever invented. $1.50 a bottle. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE positively uproots 
hair from low foreheads, eee lips, or any part of the 
body. Warranted. $1 a bottle. This article is imi- 
tated, which imitations are utterly worthless and dan- 
gerous, 

LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. A per- 
manent stain, immovable except by washing with soap 
and water. Fitty cents a bottle. 

LILY WHITE is another addition to a lady’s toilet, 
end must not be confounded with the many imitations 
flooding the cities, GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, when 
applied to the skin affter washing, effects a surprising 
but most pleasing change in the personal appearance. 
It renders the skin soft and silky, and imparts to it a 
clearness and brilliancy after using GOURAUD’S SOAP 
impossible to conceive. Thirty-five cents a box, which 
will be forwarded gratis. If doubts, compare with the 
cheap imitations, and detect the difference in color and 
quantity. Can be had at his old depot, established over 
@ quarter of a century, at 453 BROADWAY. 

Agents.—Evans, 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia ; 
Bates, 129 Washington street, Boston; Weildon, Hart- 
ford; and Druggists geuerally. 


Eelly’s North American Gift Concert 
is licensed by the United States Government, and is 
declared legal by the most eminent coursel in the 
State of New York. It will ay | take place on 
a: —_ 13, 1867, at Cooper Institute, New York 

y. who 





gurated in the world—one that has never failen under 
the suspicions which have at last ruined others of the 
kind—will be obliged to speak and act or write —_. 
as the entire number of tickets, half a million, is nearly 
exhausted. Every ticket receives a 3; the highest 
one $30,000 and the amount to be distributed is $500,000, 
including $100,000 in greenbacks. 

nk le tickets, $1; five, $4.50; ten, $9; and twenty for 


A committee, to be chosen by ticket-holders at the 
first concert, will distribute the presents at once, and 
their report will be B ee eee in Kelly’s Weekly, with 
portrait and biographical sketch of the persons receiv- 
ing the thirty largest gifts, and sent to all ticket-holders. 
Tickets are sent everywhere on receipt of price. Per- 
sons sending orders should address A. A. KELLY & 
Co., 691 Broadway, New York. 

Tickets sold for concert to take place at Wabash 
Avenue Rink, Chicago, Illinois, are good for this Con- 
cert at Cooper Institute, New York city. 


One Hundred Comic Songs! 
One Hundred Irish Songs! 


One Hundred Scotch Songs! 
The best collections published, and containing every 
variety of style—old and new—unique and rare—many 
of them to be found in no other work, with words and 
music, complete. boo! Price of each, Boards, 
60 cents; peper, 50 cents. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Boston. ©. H, DIISON & CO., 711 
Broadway, N. Y. 


TO LADIES AND JEWELERS. 


M. CAMPBELL’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
IN THE ART OF 


HAIR WoR Ee, 


The Only Book of the kind ever Published. 


A new, large and elegantly bound work, containing 
over one thousand drawings, devices and diagrams of the 
different styles of hair braiding, switches, curls, puffs, 

is, chignons, frizettes, etc., together with elaborate 
patterns of hair jewelry, such as chains, bracelets, pins, 
necklaces, 








armilets, charms, etc. Its elegant plates enable | 


ladies to dress hair in the latest Parisian or American 
styles without the services of a 
signs and instructions embodied this work, give s 
knowledge of Hair-work heretofore kept a profound 
secret by professionals in the art, and are so simple 
that can easily make any ornamental article 
desired, trom human hair. Jewelers having a copy can 
manufacture any article above mentioned, and thus ada 
8 profitable branch to their business. 
ies desirous of a lucrative and pleasant employ- 

ment, can, by  ecloe (5)°6 secure both. 

On receipt of price ($5), by mail, a copy will be sent 
FREE of expense, to any address. 

Address, M. CAMPBELL, 737 Broadway, New York, 
or 81 South Clark street, Chicago, Ii., Importer and 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 610-2leowo 





AGENTS WANTED. 

THE COMPLETE HERBALIST ; or, THE PEOPLE 
THEIR OWN PHYSICIANS BY THE USE OF HERBAL 
REMEDIES, is the title of one of the best family hooks 
that has ever been offered to the public. The rapid sale 
of this book, and the large commission allowe:!, euab.es 
Te agent to make easi'y from $20 to $30 per day. 
Address for fall part‘culars the author and pb'isher, 
DR. O. PHELPS 
City, N. J. 


wish to secure tickets in this, the largest | 
and most successful enterprise of the kind ever inan- | 











With all the latest improvements. 
543 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Star Spangled Banner, five years es{ablish- 
ed—richest and raciest paper published—8 pages, 32 
columns, illustrated. Valuable Gift to EvEny sub- 
scriber. Satisfaction guaranteed. Only 50 cents a year. 
Specimen 10 cents. Send 50 cents, and recvive gift and 
paper for a whole ear. Address STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 613-1 


DON’T BE IDLE. 

Call and examine an invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent free by mal for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. L. WoLcort, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 613-64 


Ireland for the Irish! 


RHYMES AND REASONS 


AGAINST 


LANDLORDISM! 


WITH REMARKS ON 


FENIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM 


ww. JF. TINTON, 
Formerly of the Irish Nation. For sale by the 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau Street, New York, 
° PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 


FRANK: LESLIE'S 


BOVS»’GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Uomic Checker-Board. 


With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 

















r Dresser. The de- | 


LBOWN, No. 19 Grand street, Jersey i 


With No. 26, 
Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


| S@—- Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestre’s Boys’ anp Grris’ WEEELY will be 


published every Wednesday, aud sold by all News 
Dealers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months............sseeees $1 25 
1 COpy B VORP... cccccccccccccccccccccees 2 50 
BCopies *  ..caccccccccccececcsccsssees 6 50 
GCopied  c.rccccccccccccccscccscccces 10 Ov 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Poztmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil: be entitle:| to receive 


Frank Lesiie’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
LEsiie’s CHIMNEY CorRNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yealy subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 
retail price of which is Five Dolars, 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
| As the Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 

1. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 

687 Pear! street, N. ¥. 





' back numbers cau Le . 











Juuy 6, 1867.| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











DEGRAAF 
87 and 82 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 





& TAYLOR, 


130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
tfade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





Union Pacific 
RAILROAD CO. 


Are now constructing a Railroad from 


Omaha, Nebraska, 


westward toward the Pacific Ocean, making with its 
connections an unbroken line 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The Company now offer a limited amount of their 


First Mortgage Bonds, 


having thirty years to run, and bearing annual interest, 
payable on the first day of January and July, in the city 
of New York, at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT IN GOLD, 
Ninety Cents ‘on the Dollar. 


This road was completed from Omaha 305 miles west 
on the Ist of January, 1867, and is fully equipped, and 
trains are regularly running overit. The Company has 
now on hand suflicient iron, ties, etc., to finish the re- 
mining portioa to the eastern base of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, 212 miles, which is under contract to be done 
September Ist of this year, and it is expected that the 
entire road will be in running order trom Omaha to its 
western connection with the Ventral Pacific, now being 
rapidly built eastward from Sicramento, Cal., during 
1870, 

Means of the Company. 


Estimating the distance to be built by the Union 
Pacific to be 1,565 miles, the United States Government 
issues its Six per cent. Thirty-year Bonds to the Com- 
paay as the road is finished at the average rate of about 
$28,250 per miie, amounting to $44,208,000. 

The Company is also permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to an equal amount, and at the same 
time, which By sPEcIAL ACT OF CONGRESS ARE MADE A 
First MortTGAGE ON THE ENTIRE LINE, the bonds ot the 
United States being subordinate to them. 

The Government makes a donation of 12,800 acres af 
land to the mile, amounting to 20,032,000 acres, estimated 
to be worth $30,000,000, making the total resources, ex- 
clusive of the capital, $118,416,000; but the full value of 
the lands cannot now be realized. 

The authorized Capital Stock of the Company is one 
hundred million dollars, of which five millions have 
already been paid in, and of which it is not supposed 
that more than twenty-five millions at most will be 
required, 

The cost of the road is estimated by competent 
engin*ers to be about one hund.ed million dollars, 
exclusive of equipment, 


Proipects for Business, 


ahe railroad connection between Omaha and the East 
is now complete, and the earnings of the Union Pacific 
on the sections already finished for the month of May 
were $261,782. These sectional earnings as the road 
progresses will much more than pay the interest on the 
Company’s Bonds, and the through business over the 
only line of rai'road between the Atlantic and Pacific 
must be immense, 


Value and Security of the Bonds. 


The Company respectfully submit that the above state- 
ment of facts fully demonstrates the security of their 
Bonds, and as an additional proof they would suggest that 
the Bonds now offered are less than ten million dollars 
on 517 miles of road, on which over twenty million 
dollars bave already been expended; on 330 miles of 
this road the cars are now running, and the remaining 
187 miles are nearly completed. 

At the present rate of premium on gold these bonds 
pay an annual interest on the present cost of 


Nine per Cent., 


and it is believed that on the completion of the road, iike 
the Government Bonds, they will go above par. The Com- 
pany intend to sell but a limited amount at the present 
low rate, and retain the right to advance the price at 
their option. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Bank, No. 7 Nassau St., 
CLARE, DopGE & Co., BANKERS, 51 Wall St., 

Joun J. Cisco & Son, Banxers, No. 33 Wall 8t., 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout 
the United States, of whom maps and descriptive pam- 
phlets may be obtained. They will also be sent by mail 
from the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, New 
York, on application. Subscribers will select their own 
Agents in whom they have confidence, who alone will 
be responsible to them for the safe delivery of the 


bonds. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


613-14 New York, 


Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Caut1on.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 607-£10 








100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebe! Officers for 
25 cents; 100 pho phs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 pho’ s of Actors for 25 cents, Address 

599-617 . SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 





The Boy’s Own Pistol for the 4th of 
July. A harmless and amusing toy for the young 
triot, doing away with the use of gunpowder. No 
nger, loud report, quickly loaded, cheap. Price ot 
Pistol and 100 Loads, 50 cents. Send orders to O. A. 


ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. Agents wanted. 
tt 


“ = 
Psychomancy; or Soul-Charming.” 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold, Address 
aif WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
eo 





4 Something New. “4 
For Agents and Dealers. to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of June 8, 1867, 
No. 15942..........dre 











No. 4209.......... = 
NO. 17405......0.0. “ 
No. 20020........ “a = 
MO. BIB .cccccccese @ 
No. 28254......... > 


Being the six capital prizes, 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
—_ paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 611-25 





Confession and Experience of an Invali« 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 


supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who hus 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 
NAT. IEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Bap Book Agents Wanted. 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tr 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AWWiERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 
L.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest fashions. In wost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made ‘u 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLUKED 
* FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, an= ur 
PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHIO’ PLATE, 


always given in the same number, *-- enteen inches by 
twenty-iour, to be convinced ho’ ittle any other can 
pretend really to furnish Ladic+ nth full information, 
Besides the Full Length Fss\a..us in these we 
give at least fifty smaller f.: nion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every arucle of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In aword, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 


Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite. 
rary point of view over FRANK LEsLIe’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—-We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lith phs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc, 
TERMS: 


One copy, for one year.......... Cceccccccece $ 3 50 
Four copies, to one post-office............... 4 00 
With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated New s- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maya- 








Bend Stamp for 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at 
the following prices: 


— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

r ib. 

— i and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 

per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 

TMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per ib. 





men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, | 


| turned at our expense wi! 





zine, lor one year to ope 





Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 


t iat article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 


| Coffee, which we sell at the low pric® of 30c. per pound, 


aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 


Nos. 91 anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


— | 


Great American Tea Company 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs tr hout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same py = the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. ‘The cost 
of tion the members of the Olub can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the dbnvenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the paw gene up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we be as libera’ {8 we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packag: tClubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages atid towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
brunches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 


| wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 


have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American [ea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








“NOW READY. 
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For JUIryY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Bearl Street, N. ¥. 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


















































Combining the requirements of comfort, cleanliness, 
portability and cheapness, with great durability. It is 
recognized as the best spring bed ever devised. 

Alsc, Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, of all sizes; 
Cribs, Cradles, and folding Wood Cots, all furnished 
with undulating bottoms. 

For sale by the principal Furniture Dealers through- 
out the country. Manufactured by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 
or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 





Heirs Wanted.—A complete list of beirs to estates in 
Europe furnished for $1, by Re‘\den Bro’s, P.O. Box 530, 
Washington, D.C. Reference: Alien, Copp & Nisbet, 
Bankers, St. Louis, Mo. . 612-24 


A FASCINATING BOOK 
Just Published—The History of 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and animals, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 

“Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 
gious tone above all praise.”"—Londen Review. 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
Gation.”—John Bull. 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 

dians throughout the length and breadth of the 

ritish dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.””"—Beli’s Messenger. 

“Everything which can contribute to a most charm- 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.””—Church 


Review. 
“A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 
nece to be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.”’—Clerical Journal. 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
highest degree ingenious, often presenting a familiap 
subject in a fresh light and clearing up difficulties which 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 


Tribune. 

“ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in School 
District Libraries.”—L. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 

In 1 vol.,12mo. Price Two Dollars, 


a@ Sent, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
610 AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau street, 


~ FRANK LESLIE'S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
N.rratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Cugious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty ot 








Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustraticns in the text, each 
number will contain ''wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers caz 
be had at eny time. 

In the August number will be commenced an exciting 
c ntinued story, 


Who Did It: 
gay” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 











CERTAIN, 
AND’ 


Speedy Cure 


FoR 


}) NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. On age. 


e package, 
1.00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 27 cts.; twelve do 
$3: Postage 49 cts. Sold by’ all ‘ - 


druggists. 
ER & CO., 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 





610-Cio 
ARTIFICIAL 
7 “J 
LEGS and .@F.i8 
Invented by a Surgeon. Nine Pa‘ents in 
Legs, ranging from the old styles, at $50, 
through the improvements, with corre- 
sponding prices, up to the Anatomical Leg, with Lateral 
motion at the ankle like the natural one, at $150. 

Two patents in Arms, with new Shoulder motion, 

75 to $125. Send for pamphict It contains valuable 
information, and is sent free. 

Orrices.—New York, 658 Broadway ; Chicago, opposite 
P. O.; Cincinnati, 143 W. 4th St.; St. Louis, 413 Pine St. 
Address, DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., at nearest office. 

tfo 











Superbly Enamelled Snow White, $1, by Mail or Express, 
JOHN FOGGAN & CO.,78 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 
Exhibitors to World’s Fair. GEN- 
UINE MEER AUM PIPES cut to 
order, boiled, r8paired, etc. Please 
send for Circulars. The finest stock 
in this country. 

4and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house. eowo 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


THTCHS 


P= 
eo; 


SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. 





















FISHING TACKLE, 


In al its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nassau street, one door from Maiden lane, New York. 
607-18 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIOIS, 


p.oved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
e best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





WARDS, 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Neasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere, , 


Tur CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. ‘ 


tfo 8S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JULY 4th FIREWORKS. 


Will throw our large Wholesale Stock open to the 
public after June 15th. Orders must be early. 7.ists 
furnished. FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 

612-130 

















OLD EYES MADE 
NEW casily and with- 
out Coctor or medi- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 
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vgs with SPECTACLES. 





COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR ~- THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 


DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No 
110 Lexington Aven u 
cor. East 28th st., N. 


RAY © 
(- UNCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 


nN 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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WHAT. WE SHALL HAVE TO DO.IF THE TAILORS AND HAT. MAKERS _STRIKE—A' SUGGESTION. 





PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellics 


With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 

Directions for use With the packages.” For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 





ALS BERG'S 


GALAKTINE. 


Substitute for Mother’s Milkjand Food 
for Invalids. 
Sold by all Druggists. 50 cents per can. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich street, N. Y. 





Y 





G. HULL'S g 


3 New York. 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps. 
HOWE BETTER IMPORTED. 








DR. WADSWORTH’S 
DRY UP | 
Is a perfect and speedy cure for the 


CATAR RIE 
IN ITS WORST FORM! 








We recommend it to every one who has this loath- 
some disease to try the Remedy at once, and you will 
far exceed us in itspraises. Price $1 per bottle. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. For sale by the proprietor, H. H. 
BURRINGTON, Druggist, Providence, R. I. , by 
SMITH & DWYER, Druggists, Chicago; and all Drug- 


DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


and NEW YORE. 
The undersigned will dispatch the filst-class English 
iron steamers 
OEEAGA, ccceccccece -CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
MEDWAT........0.+. CAPTAIN HARRIS. 
From New Y-rk—July 20; from Antwerp, June 26, July 
17, taking passengers at the following rates: : 








From Aniwerp—First Cabin............$90 00 
DOCGTRRS : 000 ccsccicccccccccescocce cesees 40 00 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 

' tion of siate-rooms............. $75—90 00 
BOSGTAS «00000 ccc ccccccccccces eeccece 32 50 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
First Cabin........$170 00 | Steerage............ $67 50 


Payable in gold, or its.equivalent 
Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER & CO., 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No, 57 
Broadway ; for steerage, No. 3 Chambers Street, 
614-250 





Wanted — Agents— $75 to $200 per 
month, male and female, to sell the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

611-l4o 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Toes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Turee of different powers tor $1. Address 
ocow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bosto.., ..ass. 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 





"HE GREAT AMERICAN 


PATENTED FEB. 12th, 1867. 


The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can- 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps the 
bait on the point. Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. | 
Wholesale Depot##424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD- | 








HAM. Sample Hook and Descriptive List sent on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. 614-2leowo 


On t 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


“LORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of. Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. - Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pre- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 


— a 


TARRANT'S 








‘Cue Great Remedy for a:l Bilious Complaints. 
609-210 


$18 A Day=—aAgcnts wanted, Male and Female, 


| to introduce a new article of household utility. Oniy 


Frve Dotxuars CAPITAL REQUIRED. Particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
609-210 


$20 Agents Wanted-$100.—..ale and Fe- 
male, to introduce our New Parent STAR SHUTTLE 
SEWING Macurng. It is adapted for family uec and 
tailoring. It makes a stitch alike o. both sides. Price 
only Twaesty Doutiars. Extraordivary inducements to 
Agents. For full particulars, address 

G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 





Clairvoyance, applied with astonishing success 
to the cure of Nervous Debility, fom any cause; Epi- 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Fits, Hysteria, Morbid Melancholy, 
Brain-Softening, Mental and Vital Exhaustion, Results 
of Sedentary Life, Mania, Insanity, Female Complaints, 
and all diseases involving the Nervous System, Blood, 
and Vital Centres, by DR. P. BEVERLY RANDOLPH, 
Mesmeric Somnambule—the most lucid in the land, 
unquestionably—in these specialties unequaled. The 
patient’s case being clearly described, he seeks for and 

nds the remedy adapted to that particular case. Fee, $2. 


‘aauoemn, 231 Tremont street, P. O. Box 3352, Boston, 








The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
with Plain, Masonic, Temperance, 

ip and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, needed 
/ ct osm Wy everybody everywhere. Price, by 
. 


Rf mail—electro-plate with enameled 
ae fas figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
eco ei Names ditto, $1.50. Address 
\s é E, MADEN, 

No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 

P. O. Box, 5,578. 

Active Agents wanted everywhere. 613-1Go 





LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case, 
WARD, No. 887 Broadway. 


The £Atna Sewing Machine 
possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y, 


6c SS we ne a 
The Pen and Pencil, 

A New Itivusrnatep WEEKLY. Every purchaser will 

be presented with a ticket giving an equal chance of 


getting a Cash present varying from $10,000 to $1. Price 
10c., by post 13c. Sold by Newsdealers. T.R. DAWLEY 


| & CO., Pub., N. ¥ 612-150 





WEED LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE, 


IMPROV ED. 


613 Broadway; N. ¥. 





POLLAEK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted’genuine. Send for wholesalo 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 5846 





66 
THE BASE,” 
_ A beautiful BALL BADGE, made from Pure Silver, 
and a perfect representation of a Base, now ready at 
MITCHELL & CU.’S, 9 Change avente, Poston. Price 
75 cents. Liberal discount to Clubs and the trade. 
Badges of every description made to order. 612-150 
The Great Family Paper oz America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


* The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsLIz’s CHIMNEY 
CorRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curimnery Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann: rs and cusioms—all these find a place in 
the CHIMNEY CoRNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

hus it is a book for the fireside, coming with cver- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EACH NuMBER. 


One copy, three months, ........ssseseeecees -$1 00 
One copy, six months......... poceccdopoccsos 2 00 
ORE COPY, OMS YORE. on dccccccccccccccccccccces 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
DOME s a6 0 do6oce st ve0edccnscccdcecc.ccseee 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in onc 
WEEPOE cc ccceccccecccccccccccccccccces 15 00 
Six copies, one year.............6. epsccssedes 20 09 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corn:r 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.......... Decccce ° 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 
Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wili be given: 
For Clubs of Fitty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, ct $4 cach, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Maczine. valued at $55, 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 cach, 2 Union 
‘Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Uxion 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a. Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sentby cxpress to 
any address, 


SPALDINGS 








PREPARED GLUE! 


Cheap, Convenient, and Useful for Repair- 
ing Kurniture, Toys, Crockery, Paper, 
&c. Takes the place of ordinary Muci. 
lage, more Economical, and , more Ad. 
hesive, . 


25 Cents Mottic, with Brush. 





° SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


[Jury 6, 1867. 
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